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ESSAY ^e. 



Xt is remarked by Sir William Jones, in his elegant Bisser* 
tation on the Orthography of •Asiatick Words^ that ^^ every man, 
Mrho has occasion to compose tracts on Asiatick literature, or to 
translate from the Asiatick languages, must always find it conve* 
nient and sometimes necessary, to express Arabian^ Indian, and 
Persian words or sentences, in the characters generally used 
among Europeans ; and almost every writer in those circumstan- 
ces has a method of notation peculiar to himself : But none has 
yet appeared in the form of a complete system^ so that each ori- 
ginal sound may be rendered invariably by one appropriate sym- 
bol, conformably to the natural order of articulation, and with a 
due regard to the primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which 
modern Europe has in general adopted/^ This accomplished 
scholar then adds — that ^^ a want of attention to this object has 
occasioned great confusion in History and Geography ;'' and ^^ that 
the ancient GreekSy who made a voluntary sacrifice of truth to 
the delicacy of their ears, appear to have altered by design al- 
most all the oriental names, which they introduced into their ele- 
gant, but romantick histories ; and even their more modern Geo- 
graphers^ who were too vain^ perhaps^ of their own language to 
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3 Mr. Pickering on the Orthography of the 

learn any other^ have so strangely disguised the proper appella- 
tions of countries^ cities^ and rivers in Asia^ that; without the 
guidance of the sagacious and indefatigable M. B^AnvilUy it 
would have been as troublesome to follow Alexander through the 
Punjab on the Ptolemaick map of Agathodeemon^ as actually to 
travel over the same country in its present state of rudeness and 
disorder.^^* 

The inconveniences and confusion, which are here so strik- 
ingly described in the case of the Asiatick languages, arc now 
beginning to be experienced by writers upon the Languages 
and History of the Indian nations of America. In this latter 
case, however, we are relieved from one embarrassment, which 
is felt in the case of the Asiatick tongues ; for in those^ as 
there is already a written character, and an established alpha- 
betic arrangement of the elementary sounds, which does not in 
every instance correspond with the order of our Roman alpha- 
bet; we experience a constant struggle in the mind, when we 
attempt to write •A^taftcAr' words in our letters, arising from that 
natural desire which we feel to represent each Asiatick character 
by one of our own, which occupies the same place in the alphabet- 
ic list. But in the languages of the American Indians^ we have 
only to ascertain, in the first place, every elementary sound, and 
. then arrange the letters, by which we may choose to represent those 
sounds, in the order of our own alphabet. 

Until within a few years past; indeed, these neglected dia- 
lects, like the devoted race of men, who have spoken them for so 
many ages; and who have been stripped of almost every fragment of 

* Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick words in Roman letters ; in Sir W. Jones's 
Works, vol. i. p* 1759 4to edit. ; and in the Asiatic Rese)u*ches, vol. i. p» !• 
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Indian Languages in ^orih America* 8 

their paternal inheritance except their language^ have incurred 
enly the contempt of the people of Europe and their descend- 
ants on this continent; all of whom^ with less justice than is 
commonly supposed, have proudly boasted of the superiority 
of their own more cultivated languages as well as more civilized 
manners. But, at length, in consequence of the impulse origin- 
ally given by the Empress Catherine of Russia, and subsequent- 
ly by the illustrious Adelung, Yater, and other German literati^ 
whose indefatigable diligence and zeal will not suffer the remot- 
est corner of the globe nor the most uninviting department of hu- 
man knowledge to remain unexplored, we are beginning to in- 
quire into the history and character of our degraded fellow-men 
of this continent, and to investigate the wonderful structure of 
their various dialects ; which, indeed, to the philosophical inquir- 
er, will now perhaps be found to be the most curious and interest«^ 
ing of all the languages of man.^ 

* Mj learned friend, Mr. Da Ponceau, first directed mj attention to the 
fact here stated respecting the Empress Catherine ; and I am indebted to him for 
the perusal of that interesting account of the eminent services rendered to lite- 
rature by this extroardlnarj princess, entitled << Gatherinens der Grossen Yer- 
dienste um die Vergleichende Sprachenkunde :*^ which maj be rendered, The 
Merits of Catherine the Cheat in promoting the Comparative Science of Lan* 
guages. This work was published at St Petersburg in the year 1815, by the 
Hon. Frederick Adelung, whom Mr. Du Ponceau, in his Report on the Indian 
Languages (p. xix.) states to be << the nephew and worthy successor of the great 
Adelung," and ^< not inferior ta his predecessor.'* The volume contains a par- 
ticular account of the extensive plan of the Empress, and the measures taken by 
her to obtain vocabularies of all the languages in the world. She directed her 
Secretary of State to write to the powers of Europe, Asia, and America $ and 
application was accordingly made to President Washington for our Indian Ian- / 
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4j Mt. Pickering on the Orthography of the 

The first fraits of these inquiries in the United States have 
been the able and philosophical investigations of Mr. Da Ponceau^ 

guages ^ several specimens of which were accordingly furnished. But what will 
most surprise the leader will be, to learn that the Empress herself actual) j began 
the labour of this comparison of languages. In a letter to the celebrated Zim- 
merman, dated May 9, 1785, she says—*' Your letter drew me from the retire- 
ment in which I had kept myself for almost nine morths, and which it was diffi- 
cult for me to relinquish. Vou will hardly suspect what I was emplojred about 
in my solitude. I made a list of between two and three hundred radical words 
of the Russian language, and had them translated into every tongue and jargon 
that I could hear of; the number of which already exceeds two hundred. Every 
day I took one of these words and wrote it down in all the languages I had been 

able to collect I grew tired of this hobby, as soon as the book upon Soli* 

tude was read through. But as I felt some regret at committing to the flames 
my great mass of papers, and the long hull, which I occupie^J in my hermitage, 
was quite warm enough, I requested Professor Pallas to attend me, and after a 
full confession of this sin of mine, it waii agreed between us that these transla- 
tions should be printed, and thus made of some use to those persons, who might be 
willing to occupy themselves with the idle labours of others. We are now only 
waiting, with that view, fur some specimens of the dialects of Eastern Siberia. 
Whether the reader shall or shall not find in the work, striking facts of various 
kinds, will depend upon the feelings with which he enters upon the subject, and 
is a matter of little concern to me."«— p. 40. Professor Pallas accordingly in- 
formed the public of Her Majesty's intentions ; stating (among other things) 
that *^ she had herself made a selection of such words as were the most essential^ 
and generally in use even among the best civilized nations In that selec- 
tion the preference was given to substantives and adjectives of the first necessity, 
and which are common to the mnst barbarous of languages, or which serve to 
trace the progress of agriculture or of any arts or elementary knowledge from one 
people to another. The pronouns, adverbs, and some verbs and numerals, whose 
great utility in the comparison of languages is acknowledged, were also admitted 
into the collection, in order to render this Glossary more complete and more in- 
structive.'* 
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Indian Languages in J^Torth .America. 5 

and the interesting work of his experierxed and worthy fellow -la- 
bonrer^ the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder. These publications alone^ 
which are too well known to need a more particular notice in this 
place^ abundantly show^wbat a vast field is now opening to those 
who wish to search into the philosophy of language^ and to study 
man through the medium of his noblest and peculiar faculty of 
speech ; and^ at the same time that they do honour to our country^ 
they will be read by the scholars of Kurope, especially the learned 
Germans^ with all that avidity which the characters of their authors 
will naturally excite. For my own part, I acknowledge^ that they 
have occasioned my taking a deeper interest in this apparently 
dry and barren subject, than I could have believed to be possible 
in any one, however devoted he might be to philological pursuits ; 
and I have, in consequence, been for a time allured from old and 
favourite studies, to which I bad intended to allot the whole of 
that little leisure.which I could spare from the duties of my pro* 
fession. 

At the very commencement of my inquiries, however, T found 
my progress impeded by a capricious and ever varying orthogra^ 
phy of the Indian languages, not only among the writers of dif* 
ferent nations, but even among those of the same country. I have^ 
therefore, while examining words in one Indian dialect with a 
view to comparing them with those of another, been obliged to 
employ much time in first settling the spelling of a written word^ 
in order to ascertain the sound of the spoken word ; when I ought 
to have found nothing more to be necessary than to make the com- 
parison, which I happened to haVe in view, between words whose 
sounds should have presented themselves upon the first inspection 
of their u?ritten characters. But with the present irregular mode 
ot writing Indian words, unless a reader is conversant with the 
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6 Mr. Pickering on the Orthography of the 

sev'eral languages of the authors^ whose remarks upon the Indian 
dialects may fall within his observation (which remarks too are 
often rendered still further unintelligible by being read in a trans- 
lation) he will be very likely to imagine, that the words of a sin- 
gle dialect, as he sees them written by a German, a Frenchman, 
or an Englishman, belong to languages as widely different as 
those of his several authors. When, for example, a mere Eng- 
lish reader finds the familiar names of the Creeks and the Choc- 
tawSf the Wabash and the Washita^ with many others, disguised 
by the French writers under the strange garb of KriqueSy and 
^chactasy Ouabache and Ouachita, &c. ; and, among the German 
authors, the letters G, J, T, and Z used to express sounds which 
we should denote by G, T, D, and TS, as in the wordd Ganata 
for Canada, Japewi for Yapewi, ^^mizi for ^^fneetsee, with in- 
numerable others ; (to say nothing of the totally different sounds 
from ours usually given by forei§|i| writers to all the vowels of the 
Roman alphabet) — when a mere'Bnglish reader, I say, finds the 
very same words thus variously written, he will at first view sup- 
pose that they are the names and languages of so many different 
tribes of Indians.^ i 

* In addition to these national differences of orthography, the Re^. Mr. 
Heckewelder (in reply to Mr. Du Ponceau's inquiries respecting the orthography 
of the German writers) mentions a very singular reason for the irregularities ob- 
servable in their use of the letters c, ^, and A: : <* Sometimes (says he) the letters 
e and g are used in writing the Delaware language instead of Ar, to shew that this 
consonant is not pronounced too hard ^ but, in general^ c and g have been used as 
substitutes for kf because our printers had not a sufficient supply of types for 
that character.^^ Correspondence of Heckewelder and Du Ponceau^ p. 382. The 
state of our country at the present day is such, that this will no longer be an apol* 
ogy for the irregularity in question. It may be added, as Mr. Du Ponceau justly 
remarks in a letter to me, that << a German ear, unless very delicate, does not 
ordinarily discriminate between id: or c hard, and gy between p and 6, nor between 
d and t* To a German only would it have occurred, to substitute g for k.*^ 
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Indian Languages in J^Torth •imerica. 7 

The perplexity I felt from this uncertainty in our Indian or- 
thography^ which so much increases the labour of studies that 
are in themselves sufficiently dry and forbidding to most persons^ 
led me to consider more particularly than I had ever before done^ 
the expediency of adopting a uniform orthography for the Indian^ 
as well as other languages^ which have no established written 
characters ; and I now beg leave to submit to the Academy the 
few reflections which have occurred to me on this subject. Im- 
perfect and little interesting as the remarks may be^ they will 
be received^ I have no doubt^ with all that candour to which 
they may be entitled.^ They will have produced some good^ if they 
should stimulate any of my countrymen, who have more leisure 
and more favourable opportunities than fall to my lot, to pursue the 
inquiry ; an inquiry, which, while it promotes the common cause 
of learning, is peculiarly within the province of American schol- 
ars, and will richly reward us in the honour we shall acquire with 
the learned of Europe ; who, it should be remembered, have a 
right to expect from us, and are eagerly looking for every species 
of information respecting this continent. 

Nor will discussions relative to the languages of the American 
Indians be among the least interesting which we can offer to Euro- 
peans, or the least important in themselves. For, if the origin of 
the population of this Continent is, as all admit, a most interest- 
ing and important question ; and if we can more successfully ar- 
rive at the solution of it, by tracing the progress of the various 
nations of men over different regions of the globe, through the 

• Those, who arc acquainted with Mr. Du Ponceau's Essay on English Pho- 
nology (and no scholar in our country is ignorant of that ya1u3t)le puhlication) 
will perceive, that the present paper is only an application of the general princi- 
ples which are there stated, to the class of the Indian Languages. 
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8 Mr. Pickering on the Orthography of the 

medium of their languages^ than in any other manner (which 
every day's experience renders more and more probable) ; theni 
it is undeniable^ that a careful inquiry into the languages of a 
people^ who were formerly the possessors of one entire hemi- 
sphere^ is a subject of great moment to the inhabitants of the old 
as well as the new world. And^ as naturalists are now investi- 
gating the structure and history of the globe itself^ by collecting 
fragments of the component parts^ from the summits of its moun- 
tains to the depths of its seas, so we must study the constitution 
and history of its possessor, man, by collecting specimens of him, 
especially of his distinguishing characteristick, language, from the 
most remote and barbarous, as well as the most refined portions 
of the race ; specimens, which, indeed, with our present limited 
knowledge, seem to be dispersed over the earth in as extraordina- 
ry a manner, and in situations where we should as little expect to 
find them, as the fragments of animal and vegetable nature which we 
meet with in the recesses of the earth. For, as we find the pro- 
doctfons of the ocean upon the heights of mir mountains, so we 
discover, for example, fragments of the remote Asiatick languages 
imbedded, if I may use the expression, in those of the most dis- 
tant extremities of Europe ; as of the Sanscrit in the Russian^ 
and other western tongues ; and sometimes we find an entire 
language spoken by a small body of people in the midst of vari- 
oos others, yet totally distinct in all respects (so far as we are yet 
informed) from the languages by which it is thus surrounded; as in 
the case of the Basque language in Spain, which, as philologists 
inform us, has no perceptible affinity with any of the neighbouring 
European tongues. f 

* Rapports cntre la langue Sanscrit ct la langue Russe. Petersburg, 1811. 
t See Mr. Du Ponceau's Report on the Indian Languages, p. xxxix. 
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But, in order that we may saccessfuUy penetrate into this 
unexplored region of laugaages as barbarous and foreign to our 
modes of thinking, as the manners of the uncivilized people who 
use them, it is indispensable that we should adopt every practi- 
cable expedient to render our progress easy and pleasant. Now 
nothing is more clearly necessary at the very beginning, than 
some common and syatematie method of writing them ,• whether 
our object is, to enable th« learned of other countries and our 
own to study and compare the numerous varieties of human 
speech with all that exactness, which is essential to accurate and 
useful results, or whether we confine ourselves to the more prac- 
tical purpose of possessing the means of communication with the 
various tribes on our borders, either with a view to the common 
concerns of life or the diffusion of the principles of our religion 
among them ; and any investigation, which is so intimately con- 
nected as this with results of such importance, will not be 
thought unworthy of the attention of our countrymen. Nor will 
they, I trust, need farther incitement to prosecute any inquiries 
whatever, minute as they may at first view appear, to which men 
of so much distinction in the literary world, as Count Volney 
among the Frenqh and the incomparable Sir William Jones 
among the English, have given importance and dignity by their 
laborious and learned researches.^ 

* Count Yolney's elaborate work, entitled VMfahet EuropSen appliquS auoe 
Langues JhiaHqueSf 8vo. pp. d^ (for the use of which I have been indebted to * 
Mr. Da Ponceau since this paper was first communicated to the Academy) was 
published at Paris in 1819. The Dissertation of Sir William Jones, which I hare 
already quoted, is well known to every scholar. 
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10 Mr. Pickering on the Orthography of the 

As various nations of Europe have already published and will 
continue to publish books respecting the American Indians and 
their languages^ either with a view to the information of the 
learned or to the propagation of the Christian religioni it is ex* 
tremely desirable, that such a common orthography as I have 
mentioned should be adopted. This would enable foreigners to 
use our books without difficulty^ and^ on the other hand^ make 
theirs easy of access to us ; and it would also enable the mis- 
sionaries of our own and other countries (the benevolent Ger- 
mans^ for example^ who have been so long engaged in this 
duty) to cooperate with the more e£fect in the great object of their 
common labours. Bo far too as the study of philology alone is 
concerned^ we skould derive the important advantage of being 
enabled to discover at onoe by the eye^ etymologies and affinities 
in the Indian dialects^ which with our present orthography are 
only discernible by the ear. 

Now w)iat are called vowel sounds constitute an important 
paift of the Indian, as well as other languages. In Englidi 
each of the vowels^ according to its place in a word^ may repre- 
sent sounds^ which are totally different from each other ; and^ on 
the other h&Q^ we often represent one single sound by very dif. 
ferent vowels^ either taken by themselves or in combination with 
other letters. Our first vowel a, for example^ is commonly said ta 
have no less than four distinct powers^ which are exemplified in 
the words, faUp fa/r, fat, fate ; and therefore, if we should meet 
Vilh the like number of Indian words, in which this vowel was 
under the same combinations as in these English examples, we 
should naturally pronounce this single letter a (which ought to 
be the representative of only one sound) in four different ways. 
This change of power in the vowels, it is well known, does not 
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take place in the langaages of the continental nations of Europe ; 
but all those nations (I speak in general terms^ withoat noticing 
the common distinctions of acute^ grave^ and circomflex accents^ 
and other slight modifications of the fandamental sounds) preserve 
what may be called^ in a general view o! the subject^ a nniform 
pronunciation of the vowels ; a pronunciation^ which is generally 
supposed to have been handed down to our own times^ in con- 
junction with the letters themselves, from the Romans. I have 
always thought, therefore, that it would be best to adopt as the 
hirns of our Indian orthography, what we call the foreign sounds 
of all the vowels ; that is, the soundls which are usually given to 
tiiem by those Europeai^ nations, with wliom we have much inter- 
course by books or otherwise, and who, like ourselves, use the 
Boman alphabet in their own languages. I speak with these 
limitations, becausa my object is merely fraetiealf and, for all 
practical purposes, it will for some time to come be best to confine 
our views to the family of nations I have here mentioned, and 
to adopt an orfhogrofkif, which, though it may not be philosoph- 
ically exact, shall be attended with the least embarrassment to 
them and ourselves in the common use of it» We can hereafter 
either modify that orthography, or adopt a new one, as our ex« 
tended intercourse with other fkmilies of nations may be found 
to require. 

In conformity with this view of the subject, the general pro- 
nunciation of the vowels will be as follows : 

a as in fither 

e as in there 

i as in maehim (or like eej 

o as in note 

u as in rtUe 

y as in you (or like ee.J ^ 
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Our letter w may also be advantageously employed^ instead of 
the single u^ at the beginning of certain syllables which we 
shonld otherwise write with oo ; for^ if the combination oo should 
happen to precede or follow a single o, thus oo-o or o-oo (for wo 
or owj it makes a very awkward and inconvenient orthography ; 
and if the oo should precede or follow another combination of thb 
same kind^ thus oo-oo (for wuj the inconvenience is still more 
palpable. Our venerable Eliot, whose memory will ever be 
revered by scholars as well as by the friends of religion, both int 
his Indian Chrammar and his Translation of the Bible, used a 
character composed of two o 's closely united thus ( oo) resembling 
the figure 8 laid horizontally. This character answers extremely 
well ; but as the simple u or tc^ would always supply its place^ 
and as both of these are familiar to the different nations of 
Europe^ I have thought we might dispense with the character 
devised by Eliot. The Jesuit missionaries formerly taught their 
converts to denote this sound by the Ghreek character h ; and this 
is accordingly used throughout Father lUde^s MS. Dictionary 
ef the Norridgwock^ or rather Abnaki, language^ now preserved 
in the Library of our University in Gambridge. But^ for the 
reasons before mentioned^ I think that neither this nor Eliot'9 
character will be found necessary.^ 

Such^ I have observed^ should be the lasts of our Indian 
orthography. Any modifications of these fundamental sounds^ 
which may be discovered in the different Indian languages^ may 
be indicated by some diacritical marks placed above or below the 
letter which is employed to denote the fundamental or principal 
sound. For this purpose I should choose^ if practicable^ to adopt 
some other marks than the common signs of accent and quantity ; 

* See an account of this valuable MS. in the Appendix to the present papers 
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because tKese signs have been so long employed to denote the 
usaal^ thongh vagne distinctions of grave^ acute and circumflex 
accents^ and long and short syllables^ that they would perpetu- 
ally mislead readers of every nation ; besides^ it may be found 
useful to reserve them^ to be placed over those syllables which in 
English we call accenteiy in order to denote that part of a word^ 
upon which the greatest force^ or (^tress of the voice falls in pro- 
nunciation.^ 

The elegant scholar^ with whose remarks I have introduced 
this subject^ and from whose welUconsidered opinions no man 
should dissent without great hesitatlbn^ after observing, that ^^ our 
English alphabet and orthography are disgracefully and almost 
ridiculously imperfeci/' recommends^ for the purpose of denoting 
modifications of this kind^ the adoption of ^^ some of the marks 
used in our treatises on fluxions ;'^ and accordingly in his notation 
of Asiatick words^ he makes use of either one^ two, or three points 
placed over the letters, thus, ty z, t.^ This notaticm has the 

• Eliot employed two of the accents in the following manner : " We use,** 
says hey ^ onely two Accents, and but sometime. The acute (') to shew which 
syllable is first produced in pronouncing of the word } which, if it be not attended 
to, no nation can understand their own language i as appeareth by the witty con* 
ceit of the Tityre fu's : 6 produced with the accent is a regular distinction be- 
twixt the first and second persons plural of the Suppositive Mode ; as 

^aumogi if we see (as in Log) 

^aumdgy if ye see (as in Vogue,) 
The other accent is (*) which I call nasal ; and it is used only upon (6) when 
it is sounded in the nose^^as oft it is ; or upon (ft) for the like cause.'' Indian 
Grammar^ p. 3. These nasal sounds may be more conveniently designated in 
the manner adopted in the Polish language, which will be mentioned in a subse- 
quent part of this paper. 

t Dissertation, in Jones' Works, voL i. p. 186. 
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manifeat advantage of great simplicity ; bat on tbc other liand it 
should be considered^ that these points are extremely subject to 
being wholly overlooked or confounded with each other both in 
writing and printing ; and^ in the science of mathematics^ from 
which the learned author borrows them^ it is a well known fact^ 
that those treatises on flnxiMis^ where this method is followed^ 
abound in errors beyond all comparison more than those^ in which 
the French notation by Utters instead of points is adopted.* 
For this reason^ therefore^ marks of that kind should be used as 
sparingly as possible. We mighty perhaps^ conveniently enough 
designate tiie modified vowef by placing a small Utter over it; as 
is done in the fitorman language^ where^ for example^ the vowel 
O; (which commonly has a soand like ah in English) if it has a 
small e over it (a) takes a sound like a in fate ; and the vowel o 
with a small e over it (g) loses its usual sound and takes* one re- 
sembling the Frehch eu. It is true^ that the Germans also use 
two poinfe (thus a, '6y) to denote these modifications ; but these 
have been so long and so generally employed in ancient and 
modem languages as a dioeresisy that it does not appear advisable 
now to apply them to a new use. If points are employed at all; 
it would be better to place them perpendicularly over the vowel 
(thus a) and not horizontally. But perhaps the most intelligible 
and least ambiguous notation would be found upon experiment ta 
bC; such as is adopted in the pronouncing dictionaries of our own 
language; that is; the common numerals ; instead; however; of 
placing them over the letter; as is there done^ it will be better to 
place them under it ; as the room above will be wanted for the 

* The learned De Sacy observes, too, that in Arabic the y> (with two pmnts) 
and the <> (with three) are often confounded in the Manuscripts. See his Arab. 
Gram. toL L p* 18— tlQ. 
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aceenU and mtrks of quantity. But; whatever mode is adopted^ 
an explanation should be given of it^ by reference to one or more 
of the European languageS| in a Table or Key^ which ought; for 
the present at least; to accompany all publications in the Indian 
languages.^ 

There is; however^ one class of sounds in some; if not in all 
the Indian dialects; I mean the nasal sounds; for which it seems 
absolutely necessary to introduce a new character ; though it is 
always extremely desirable to avoid having recourse to this dan- 
gerous expedient in any alphabetic notation; which; like the 
present; is intended for a practical system. In those European 
languages with which we are most familiar; such nasal modifica- 
tions are commonly denoted by subjoining certain consonuits to 
the vowels thus modified ; as n or m in the French language and 
some others ; ng in the Germui and our awn language. Bui 
nothing would be gained by adopting this method for the Indian 

♦ In PnfC€^s Cornish Grammar and Vocabulary, published in the year 1790, 
a diSerent expedient from any above proposed ia resorted to | that i% turning the 
letters upside down. TbuS; the Towel A in its natural position is sounded as in 
nuift; but when inverted (y ) it ia to be sounded as in fall. This method; which 
does not seem to be a very eligible one, has been followed to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Tsylvki SqoLo Cly, or Cherokee Spelling Book, published bj the 
Rev. Mr. Butrick, (the respectable missionary among the Cherokees) and his 
young assistant, Mr. O. Brown, who is one of that nation, and with whom I have 
had opportunities of conversing upon the subject df his language. I will here 
remark, by the way, as the name of this nation has been variously written, Che* 
rokee^ Cheertdcee^ Chelokeej &c. that Mr. Brown stated the true name to be, 
(as we should write it in English) Tmh-ltA-kee', sounding the u as in but and 
throwing the accent upon the last syllable ; and so it is to be pronounced accord- 
ing to the ortiiography used in the title of the Spelling Book above quoted. The 
corruption of t$ into tsh (or our chj ia very common in the attempts to write 
Indian words. 
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languages^ in which we have it in our power to eitablish a new 
notation that shall be systematic, so far as may be consbtent 
with convenience in practice ; because^ if we apply those conso- 
nants^ n, my or any others^ which already have certain established 
powers in the alphabet^ to this new use of indicating nasal 
sounds^ we shall then be obliged to affix to them a sign of some 
sort to point out when they do not indicate such sounds ; or^ in 
other words^ to show when they retain what we now call their 
usual powers. In the Polish language these nasal vowels are 
designated by the little mark; called in some of the foreign lan- 
guages a cediUa, which is placed under them thus; a e i o u ; 
and Mr. Du Poncean^ to whom I am indebted for this and many 
other valuable suggestions^ observes in a letter to me^ that no 
other method has occurred to him^ which would in practice be 
found so convenient as this for the proposed Indian alphabet ; 
an opinion^ in which every man^ who has weighed the various 
difficulties in this case^ will fully concur.^ I will only add on 
this part of the subject; that it will be found best in practice to 

* In printlDg-offices where t^s cannot at present be had for this purpose^ 
the nasal vowel may be printed as it is in Volnej's work> p. 59, with an inverted 
comma subjoined to it, thus, a e i o u. But as this may occasion a division 

of the syllables of a word (which should be avoided) new types ought to be made 
for the nasal vowels. In respect to the division of syllables I will here add a re- 
mark from one of Mr. Da Ponceau's letters to me : *^ The makers of Indian Vo- 
cabularies are in the habit of dividing their syllables, as in the Spelling Book. This 
is awkward and inconvenient, and will be useless on the principle of the new 
alphabet" This remark, occurring thus early, may require a short explanation. 
The method of dividing the syllables will become unnecessary, because in the 
proposed alphabet every letter is to have a fixed and invariable sound, however 
it may be combined with others ; and in spellings every syllable, except final 
pnesy will end with a voweU 
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place these^ and any ofber distinctive marks of this sort^ unier 
the letters ; because the room above^ as I have before observed^ 
will be wanted for the marks of accent and quantity.^ 

DIPHTHONGS. 

The mode of writing the diphthongs^ which would naturally 
follow that of the vowels^ will need but a few remarks ; for^ as 
the diphthongs will be compounded of the several vowels whose 
powers have already been under consideration^ and those vnriters 

* Mff Da Ponceau has suggested to me a method of indicating accent and 
quantity) in a manner which is at once simple and ingenious* He proposes, that 
long accented syllables should be marked with the grave accent, and short ac- 
cented ones with the acute. ^ Unaccented syllables," he adds, << need no mark, 
being generally short." This method would be attended with no difficulty in 
the application, were it not for the different ideas, which different persons may 
affix to the terms long and short in this case. We say in English, for example, 
that % in the word pine is long^ but that in pin it is short. This, to an Italian, 
French, or other foreign scholar, would be an absurdity $ because it would be equi- 
valent to saying, that the sound of our word aye and of our letter e (for so they 
would pronounce i in pine and i in pin J are the long and short of the same vocal 
sound ; when too, as oor own grammarians begin to admit, the letter i in the for- 
mer case is a diphthongs and in the latter, a votvel. Tet, absurd as this appears, we 
see it carried into our methods of instruction in Latin and Gh*eek, as well as in 
English. No person, however, who has given the least attention to those foreign 
languages, which are the most legitimate descendants from the Latin (that is, the 
Italian, Spanish and Portugueze) or in short, to any of the Continental languages 
of Europe, will suppose for a moment, that the distinction of long and short in 
the ancient languages was like the distinction which we make in English, in 
in the case of the t and some other vowels. Bat this is not the place for discuss- 
ing a subject, which will more properly belong to a communication on the Accents 
of the Greek language, which I hope to make to the Academy on a future oc- 
casion. 

8 
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of the ladiaD languages, who may adopt the proposed orthogriC* 
phy of the vowels^ will find no difficulty in combining these in suck 
a manner as to constitute the required diphthongs^ It may not, 
however^ be without use to observe^ that there are in some of the 
Indian dialects diphthongal sounds^ which we are accustomed to 
denote in English by single letters. I have founds for example, 
and much to my surprise^ by conversation with the young Ghero- 
kee mentioned in a preceding note^ that in the language of that 
nation they have the diphthongal sound of the long t in our word 
pinCf and of the long u in our Vford^puref both of which^re at 
length admitted to be diphthongs by some of our own gramma- 
rians^ as they have always been treated by the Continental nations 
of Europe^ who generally denote the first of them by ai and the 
other by iu or iou ; the sounds of which may be expressed in 
English by ah-ee and ee-oo^ pronouncing the two parts of these 
words as closely together as possible. 

To express these diphthongal sounds, therefore, which, like 
the vowels, will probably in some dialects be found to be more 
close, and in others more open, we cannot do better than to adopt 
the European ai and iu ; to which we may add yuj to be used at 
the beginning of words, for the reasons which will be mentioned 
in considering the combinations Li and Ly^ under the letter L. 

We shall also want a character for the diphthong which we 
denote in English by ou in our, and ow in now. Either of our 
modes of writing this diphthong would be ambiguous to the 
people of Europe j for they would in general pronounce both of 
them like oo in English. Now those nations in their own Ian- 
guages would express this diphthong by au (except that the 
French would write it aouj ; and as this orthography would 
naturally follow from the sounds to be denoted by the two 
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componeHt vowels a and Uy there seems to be every reason^ 
which practical conyenience could suggest^ for relinqoishiDg om; 
own ou and ow^ and adopting an in common with those nations; 
It need hardly be observed here^ that if it shoold be fonnd 
requisite in any Indian words^ to mark very distinctly the separate 
powers of the two component letters in the ai^ iu and au, and 
thus in effect dissolve the diphthongs it may be done by means 
of the common diceresis. 

COITSONANTS. 
B. 

The letter B may have the power which it generally has in 
the European languages and in our own. 

0. 

The letter C may be entirely dispensed with, on account of its 
very changeable power in the European languages, and because 
its two most common sounds may be perfectly expressed by K 
and by S. Our venerable Eliot says of it — " We lay by the 
letter O, saving in CH, of which there is frequent use in the 
language/'^ But, for the CH, it will be tound advisable that we 
should substitute another notation, which will be mentioned in 
its place under the letter T. 

D; DH; DS or DZ; and DJ, DSH or DZH. 

The letter JD, when single, may have its usual power. 
Bh may be conveniently used to denote what Walker calls in 
English tht flat sound of thf that is, the sound which tk has in 

* Indian Gram, p. 2. 
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our words this, that, &c. and for which our Saxou ancestori had 
an appropriate character^ but for want of which we should be 
obliged to write the same words^ dhia, dhat &c.^ 

JDs or Dz will probably be wanted in some cases^ to denote 
the^at sounds corresponding to ts ; which last is very common 
in the Indian languages (though often corrupted into our chj 
and is expressed by the German writers by a simple Z f a letter 
which in their own language^ as is well known^ has the power of 
ts or tz in English. 

J)jy Bsh or Dxh maybe employed to express the sound of 
our Ji which^ for the reasons that will be given under that let- 
ter^ it seems necessary to reject from the proposed system of 
orthography. 

* T\\tfiat sound oith. Nothing can be more unsettled and imperfect than 
our technical language in Grammar and Rhetoric ; and this circumstance has 
much retarded the progress of accurate investigation in those two branches of our 
studies* So far as respects so^ndsy we cannot do better than to borrow terms 
from J^unc^ which is the Science of sounds ; and I have accordingly used the 
terms jlat and sharp (or grave and acute) which I believe were first employed 
sjstematicallj in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, to designate the two classes 
of consonants often called mutes and semi-mutes, as 6, d^ v, and p, t^ /, &c. 
Mr. Du Ponceau observes, that this distinction may be as good as any other $ 
but he su^sts, whether that of inapirates and exspiraten would not be preferable $ 
applying the former of these terms to the flat consonants, and the latter to the 
sharp ones; so that B will be called an inspiraUj and P, an exspirate^ &c. He 
is of opinion that ^^ in pronouncing these two classes of letters, the organ in the 
one case expels the breath, and in the other draws it in.....The exspiratUm^ in 
U i^ifi Pf &c. (he remarks) is clearly and strongly to be perceived ; tlie inspi- 
ration in their correlatives, perhaps not quite so much. To me it seems, that 
when you say thunder^ you push the air out, when you say that^ you draw or 
keep the air in as much as is possible in uttering a consonant." 
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F. 

The letter F, whenever it shall be wanted^ will have its usual 
power. But probably there will not be much use for it in many 
of the Indian dialects ; for Mr. Heckewelder observes of the 
Delaware language^ which is the basis of many others^ that it 
has ^^ no such consonants as the German tc, or English v, F^ 
or r.^^* 

G, GH, GS. 

The letter G, wiiatever vowel may happen to follow it^ should 
invariably have the sonnd^ which we call in English its hard 
sound ; and which it generally has before a> o and u, in the 
European languages as well as our own. This power of G is 
commonly traced back no farther than the times of our Saxon 
ancestors; but scholars have supposed, and upon no slight 
grounds, that tki» was also its common sounds or a very near 
approximation to ite common sound among the Romans, when it 
was followed by either of the vowels. 

Gh may be used to denote the fiat guttural of the Irbh, 
which is the corresponding sound to the sharp guttural, or Ger<^ 
man ch ; which last I should prefer designating by M, as Sir 
William Jones recommends in the Oriental languages, and as will 
presently be more particularly considered under the letter JKT. 

Gs will be wanted to denote the fiat sound of x, in our word 
example and other words of that form, where the letter X pre* ^ 
cedes the accented syllable ; as Ics will be wanted to express the 
sharp sound which x has in our word exercise and in certain 
others which have the Xin the accented syllable. 

* Correspondence with Mr. Du Ponceau^ p. 396. See also the J>rote on the 
letter fV in the present communication. 
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H, HW. 

H, either when single or in combination with others^ may 
perform its usual ofBce of an aspirate. 

Hw will be wanted for the purpose of denoting the sound 
which in English we now express by wh, as in what, when, &c., 
though our Saxon ancestors used to put the h before the w, and 
wrote the same words hwcet, hwcenne. The Swedes also (as 
Mr. Du Ponceau remarks in one of his letters to me) formerly 
used hw and hu ; but at the present day^ they as well as the 
Danes use hv. 

J. 

The use of the letter J is attended with more difficulty than 
any of the preceding consonants. A German or an Italian 
would inevitably give it the sound of our y .•* a Frenchman or a 
Portugueze, that of zh (or a in our word pleasure ;J while a 
Spaniard would give it the strong guttural sound well known 
in his language. Under these circumstances^ therefore^ although 
it is extremely desirable to have single letters to represent single 
sounds (as we generally denominate them) yet it appears to me 
better on the whole to reject the letter Jj and instead of it to 
adopt a combination of letters^ which shall be in analogy with the 
common sound of our ch ftshj, which is the corresponding sharp 
sound to that of J. As, therefore, I shall presently propose to de- 
note our ch by tshy so in the present case I would supply the place 
of our Jy by dsh or d%h$ or, if it should be thought best, in a 
practical alphabet, to sacrifice analogy to simplicity, we might 

• Mr. Heckewelder very judiciouslj employs the y instead of j, which Mr. 
Zeisberger and the other OermaD Missionaries always make use of. See hie 
Correspondence with Mr. Du Ponceau^ p. 383. 
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express this sound by dj or dg, as the French commonly do in 
writing foreign words. In the Malay Bible and Testament^ 
printed by the Dutch in 1733 (the latter of which was reprinted 
by the English in 1818) the Dutch have adopted a character 
compounded of D and J closely united thus^ If^ ^^ which would 
be preferable to dgf but in that case^ again^ if we strictly re- 
garded iinalogy^ we should express ch by tj^ as the Dutch have 
done in that work. This would be a little awkward to us and 
not free from ambiguity ; as^ for example^ in the name of the 
place where the English edition of this Malay Testament was 
reprinted^ and which is expressed conformably to the above 
notation thus^ Tj&lsi^ (to be sounded as if written TjeUiJ we 
should not immediately discover the plain English name^ Chelsea^ 
In the case of this^ as well as other letters of the alphabet^ it 
will not be overlooked^ that one advantage of having characters^ 
which shall be in analogy with each other^ is^ that they will im- 
mediately point out to the eye many affinities^ which under an 
irregular orthography are discoverable only by the ear; and^ 
perhaps^ in the present instance the character djy which is less 
cumbrous than dah or dxhy will sufficiently resemble tsh to an- 
swer that purpose. 

Ky when single^ may preserve its usual power^ which is fa- 
miliarly known to the European nations^ though the letter itself 
is not used in all their alphabets. - 

Kh may be used to denote the sharp guttural^ which the 
Germans express by ch and the Greeks by % ; while the corres- 
ponding j^af guttural; as before observed^ may be denoted by gh. 
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The combiaation kh is to be preferred to ch,. because the latter 
would be ambigaous to Europeans in general^ as well as to our* 
selves; for though the Germans would give ch the intended 
guttural sound^ a Frenchman would pronounce it like our sh, and 
we should ourselves be in doubt whether to pronounce it like tsh 
or like k ; while a Spaniard would give it the sound of tsh^ and 
an Italian, the common unaspirated sound of k. 

Kb will be necessary^ to denote the sharp sound which or has 
in the word exercise and many others. 

L ; and LT or LL 

The letter L, whether single or double^ may retain its usual 
power. 

Ly or Li may be found useful^ to express the liquid sound of 
L, as it is called^ which is heard in the foreign words seraglio, 
intaglio, &c. and is observable in our English word steelyard 
and some others ; which; if we divide thus^ 8tee4yard, the last 
syllable will give us this common foreign sound with the greatest 
exactness. The French express the same sound by II after i; 
the Italians^ by gl before t ; the Spaniards^ by U, and the For* 
tugueze^ by Ih. But either ly or li will^ I think^ be attended 
with fewer difficulties in practice^ than any of the combinations 
above mentioned; in a system of orthography which is to be used 
in common by several European nations and ourselves ; and 
of these two^ li and ly, we should ourselves in most cases^ 
especially at 'the beginning of a word; give the preference to 
ly ; though to foreigners^ it would be a matter of indifference 
which of ihem should be adopted. It may be thought indeed, 
that there is no necessity for both of them ; and; strictly speaking; 
perhaps; there is not any more than there is for retaining both of 
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the single letters^ t and y^ among the ToweU and diphthongs. 
Tet we have ourselvei^ been so mach accustomed to the use of 
jf^ instead of i^ before the other Towels^ and particularly in the 
beginning of wprds and before the letter i itself^ (where we could 
not without doing great violence to our habits employ the i^J that 
it seems advisable to retain i and y^ and for the like reasons^ the 
li and ly. This will also be in conformity with the actual prac- 
tice of the German missionaries^ who use both their i and their j 
(which last is equivalent to our yj in writing Indian words.^ 

The letter Jtf will have its usual power^ which is^ practically 
speaking^ the same in the European languages in general.f 

* Perhaps it will not be found noeejsary to adopt any character to express 
the Uqaid I (or I wtouiU^e^J for Mr. Da Ponceau informs ine« that he has not 
yet met with this sound in any of the Indian languages examined by him. I 
once thought of using the Spanish U for this sound ) but upon Mr7 Du Ponceau's 
suggestion, that there might in some Indian words be occasion to express a full 
and distinct sound of two I *s following each other, as in tiie Itifian words, M4ai 
tM-Uii I abandoned it. In our own laagMge we are not in general sensible of 
any dilferenoe between two JV and Qne$ but if we take a word in which the 
second i is under the accent, as in Ulegalj iUuatnde, &c or if we pronounce two 
words together, the first of which ends, and the second begins, with /, us in full 
lengthy weU looking^ Sec. the difference becomes more perceptible. 

t The Portugueze final m and the French m and n, which are nasal (or the 
signs of a nasal sound in the vowel annexed to them) need not| in this general 
view, be considered as exceptions. 
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N ; and NY or NL 

JV* may also retain its usual power^ which (as was observed 
in the case of Mj is the same in the European languages gen* 
erally.* 

^y or ni may be wanted to express the sound of gn in the 
foreign words bagnioy seignior, and whi^h we hear in our words 
convenient, minion, whinyard, the proper name Bunyan, &c. 
The Spaniards^ as is well known^ have an appropriate letter for 
it in their alphabet^ being an n with a mark over it^ thus^ n ; the 
Fortngueze denote it by nh, and the Italians by gn. But for 
similar reasons to those mentioned in the case of the ly, I think 
we shall find ny more convenient in practice than either of these.f 

P. 

The letter P may have its usual power. 

Q. 

^his letter may be entirely dispensed with ; as its place may 
be perfectly supplied by K. Some writers have used Q alone in 
writing Indian word« to express the sound of qu or qw ; but Jct^ 
would^ I think^ be far preferable in every point of view. If the 
Q is preserved in any Indian alphabet, it may be applied to 
designate some uncommon modification of its usual sound ; and 
such modification should be indicated by some marl^ affixed to 
the letter. 

^ See note t on the preteding page. 

t Mr. Dtt Ponceau telU me that this lijuid n (or nyj is found in the Carib- 
bee language. 
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B. 

R may preserve its common soand^ which is fundamentally 
the same in the European languages^ though uttered with very 
different degrees of force^ or roughness^ by different nations. 

* 

8 should always have its common sibilant power^ and never 
be pronounced like Z. 

8h will be wanted^ and appears to me preferable to the com- 
binations of letters now used by some European nations^ to 
denote that sound which we always express by sh, and which is 
common to oar own and many other languages in various parts 
of the globe. The French express it by ck, which we have re- 
tained in the word chaise, and others borrowed from them. 
But the use of ch, in the Indian languages^ would mislead 
readers of different nations ; for a German would pronounce it 
as a guttural (like khj, an Italian like k, a Spamard like tsh, 
&c. The Germans denote this sound of our eh by ech $ which 
combination, besides being incumbered with one more letter than 
our shy would indubitably mislead an Italian, and an English- 
man, and perhaps readers (tf some other nations ; for an Italian 
and an Englishman would pronounce ach like eJe instead of eh. 
It is, doubtless, in consequence of this ambiguity in the ech, that 
we so often hear the name of that northern region, which is com- 
monly written Ramtechaika, corruptly pronounced Kam-skatTcay 
instead of Kam^tchatkay (or KamS'tchatka, as we ought to call it> 
if we wish to come as near to the Bussian pronunciation as our 
organs will permit, without an unnatural effort ;) for, as we bor- 
row the orthography of this name from the Oermansy through 
whose works we principally derive our information of that 
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country and who write it KamtschatJca, (with schj we naturally 
pronounce the letters aeh like sic, according to the general analogy 
of our own language.^ Our sh^ then^ being mote simple in itself 
than the Grerman 8ch, yet sufficiently near to that as well as to the 
French ch, to indicate its power in most cases^ and being also an 
unusual combination in the European IanguageS| would be free 
from the ambiguity attending the German 8ch^ and not so likely 
to mislead readers of different nations. 

The corresponding jlat sound to sh^ that is^ our 8 in the word 
pleasure (or j in French,) may be denoted by «h, as will be 
noticed under the letter Z.f 

T; THj TS awrfTZ j TSH. 

The letter T^ when single, will have its commos power. It 
will also be used in the three following combinations : 

The first of them, th, is always called in fi»«iga grammars 
the English THy and is now well understood and used by the 
nations of Europe, when they wish to express that sharp lisping 
sound which it has in our word iMn^ thieJcj &c* and which is 

* This name in the Russian language (as Mr. Du Ponceau observes) is writ- 
ten KaMlI^anTKa, the fourth letter of which is equivalent to shtsh in English. 
We ought, therefore, in strictness to write and pronounce it Xkiitshtshaiku $ 
which, if we follow the Unssian letters, would in spelling be d|pidtd thss, 
Kina-sUstmika $ but to make it more istelligible in Esgiisb, we might write and 
divide thus, KunfMh^chaika. In our pronunciation, however, this is generally 
softened either into JSfams-toAa^ira, or Kam4sh(dka. 

t There would be a convenience in havmg these compounded' characters, 
sA, xh and others, printed in one character, as our nh alwajs used to be 5 and 
if new types are made, it may be well to attend to this point. In our own and 
other languages, however, no great inconvenience is felt from the use of separate 
letters. 
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•apposed to haTe been the ancient^ as it is the modern^ sound of 
tiie G^reek theta. The correspondiog fiat sound (which is heard 
in mir words^ thisythat^ kc.) should be expressed by dhy as I 
have obserred under the letter D. ^ 

The second is to ; which^ being formed of two letters whose 
powers may be called invariable^ will never be ambiguous. 
This will be much preferable to the. German Zy which has the 
power of to or tx^ but which most nations would pronounce 
in their own languages as we do in onrs^ and would there- 
fore be misled in the pronunciation of Indian words^ where 
this letter occuriu Thus^ for example^ if a Frenchman and an 
Englishman shcrald happen to meet with the expression in the 
Delaware language^ which a German would write n^mixi (I eat) 
the former of them would pronounce it n^meezee, and the other^ 
n^mixiy (sounding the i as in pine^J both of which would be uuin* 
telligible to an Indian of that tribe ; while the German alone 
would pronounce it correctly^ as we should write it in our 
English manner^ n^meetsee. 

I have here spoken only of to as a substitute for the German 
» i but t% may perhaps be required to express a slight modifica- 
tion of this fundamental sounds which may probably be observed 
in some particular dialects^ or in different words of the same 
dialect. The acqui^^ition of this and numberless other delicate 
distinctions of fundamental sounds^ which may be perceived in 
the various Indian dialects^ and the establishing of distinct char- 
acters for them^ must, if practicable at all, be the result of 
long and careful observation on the part of those, who may be 
called to reside among the different tribes. 

The remaining combination, tshy may be employed to denote 
the sound of our ch (in chair^ chain, &c.) which the French 
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would expresss by tch and the Oermaiis by tech. It would be 
desirablei it is true^ to have a character of greater simplictty thau 
these three letters make^ and on that account our ch would be 
preferable to tsh ; but for the reasons before given (under khj 
it would not be expedient to adopt it. The Russians in their 
copious alphabet are fortunate in having a single character to 
denote this sounds as we have in our J, /or the' corresponding 
flat one ; they would express our cA by NF ^ which resembles our 
h inverted ; and if there was as much literary intercourse with the 
Russians^ as with the Germa.ns and other people of Ikirope^ and 
the rest of the proposed alphabet was common to them and other 
nations^ it might be found advisable to add to it tliis very useful 
Russian character. 

V. 

The letter Vy whenever it shall be wanted, will have the 
usual power. But probably there will not be much use for it in 
many of the Indian dialects, for the reasons given under the 
letter F. 

W. 

This letter has been already considered in the remarks upon 
the vowels, at page 830.^ 

* In the Delaware language, (as the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder observes,) where 
the letter W^^ib placed before a vowel, it sounds the same as in English ; before 
a consonant it represents a whistled sound, of which I cannot well give vou an 
idea on paper, &c. See his Correspondence with Jfn Du Ponceauy p. 596. 

Mr. Da Ponceau, in a letter to me, says upon this point — " I have analysed 
the whistling FT of the Delawares. It is nothing more than our oo consonant, 
w or whf in well, what. The Delawares pronounce it immediately before a 
consonant without an intervening vowel $ which habit enables them to dO| while 
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X. 

JTis altogether unnecessary, as its two common powers may 
be expressed by ks and gs ; and if the so itself should be adopted, 
it would be quite uncertain, both to ourselves and to readers of 
some other nations, which of the two sounds here mentioned was 
Intended by it j besides which, a Spaniard would be in doubt 
whether to give it the first of the two sounds here mentioned, or 
the guttural one which the x has in his own language ; while a 
Portugueze would pronounce it like our sh, which is its common 
power in his alphabet. 

Y. 

For the use of this letter, see (he remarks dpon the vowels, 
at page 8£Q* 

Z, ZH. 

The letter Z, when single, will have the power it has m 
French^ English and some other languages. In this case, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the Germans and Italians to relin- 
quish their peculiar pronunciation of it, and to adopt the sub- 
stitutes proposed in the preceding remarks ; that is, to, to, ds or 
d%, as the case may be found to require in the different dialects. 

Zh will serve to designate the corresponding flat sound to 
sh ; that is, the sound of the French J, which is 'equivalent to 
our s in the word pleasure^ 

we cannot, unless practice has made it familiar to us $ as it has to me. Take 
the word wet^ you pronounce it easily ; transpose the vowel and write it tcte, 
a Delaware will pronounce it with the same ease ; when we cannot. Try a 
Frenchman at pronouncing this hemistich out of Paradise Lost— ETeav'n's last 
hest gift; he will he as much embarrassed with the vnsl^ the sth^ and the stg^ 
(which habit makes us pronounce with great rapidity and ease) as we are with the 
wt of the Dela wares.'' 
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The whole Alphabet^ then^ of the proposed systematic Or- 
thography, that is^ the basis or fundamental characters of it^ will 
be as represented in the following Taile ; in which the several 
characters are arranged according to our conmon alphabetical 
order; without any attempt being made to class the sounds ac- 
cording to their organic formation ; because^ useful and necessary 
as this would be in a philosophical investigatioii of the affinities 
of those sounds, it would not be attended with any important 
advantage in an alphabet^ like tiie present^ designed merely for 
practical use. When we are searching for a word in a diction- 
ary; whether of the Indian or any other language^ we naturally 
look for the written sign in the place where it ought to stand 
according to the arrangement of our own alph ab et. 

I may here add^ what I wish to be distinctly understood^ 
that; as it never was my plan to give a universal alphabet on strict 
philosophical principles for the use of the learned^ but merely a 
pracHcai one, to be applied to the Indian languages of North 
America, so I have intentionally omitted many sounds^ which 
occur in the langnages of Europe and other parts of the world, 
and numerous modifications of greater or less delicacy in some of 
the fundamental sounds which have come under my notice. 
Among such omitted sounds might be mentioned tlie various 
slight differences (to an unpractised ear often imperc^tible) in 
the French e and other vowels, depending upon the accent af- 
fixed to them, and about which, indeed, their own writers have 
differed, as our own do in respect to the nicer distinctions of 
English pronunciation — the French u (German &, Danish and 
Swedish yj — the French eu or oeu (German and Swedish ^ or 
5, Danish ^) &c. ; to which might be added the Polish / barrie 
I or crossed tj which, as Mr. Du Ponceau remarks, is found in 
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the Cartthee langaage^ and to pronouDce which we must place 
the tongue as far back as posaible on the roof of the month and 
articulate I. Bnt to have overcharged the proposed alphabet 
with a great many niceties of this kind^ (if it had been in my 
power to represent them all with exactness) would have had a 
tendency to fmstoate the very object I had in view ; that is^ a 
imicttcal' system of orthography. In such a system^ an apftoxi* 
matian is all that we can etpect^ and perhaps all that is at present 
necessary in our inquiries. If the alphabet here given shall prove 
to be sufficiently well adapted to the purpose of denoting what 
may be called fundamental sounds of the principal Indian lan- 
guages, it will not be difficult hereafter, gradually to make pro- 
vision for such signs as experience may suggest, in order to de- 
signate all the delicate modifications of speech, which the nicest 
ear shall be able to discover in the different dialects. But new 
signs should be introduced with the greatest caution, lest we 
should have an alphabet, which will be too cumbrous for use in 
writing, and will require a multitude of new types for printing, 
these languages. The great danger will be (as Mr. Du Ponceau 
has observed to me) that every man, however little qualified, 
^< will think himself adequate to the task of inventing new char- 
acters, and will delight to display himself in that way. These 
displays are used in order to conceal the want of ideas and re- 
sources/' As in the use of our own language, it is much easier 
for every tasteless writer to invent new words according to his 
own caprice, in order to serve his immediate purposes, than 
patiently and carefully to select from our present abundant slock 
those appropriate terms, which have the sanction of the best 
usage; so, in constructing an alphabet for the Indian languages, 

it will be found a m{ich shorter method; to devise new and gro* 

5 
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tesque characters^ tiian to apply ^ith skill and discrimination 
those letters which are already in use either io our owd or the 
kindred alphabets. 

I once thought of adding to the proposed alphabet apfuropriate. 
names for ttie letters ; but as this was m>t strictly within my 
original plan^ and would only be necessary in the instruction of 
pupils^ I relinquished it. The names in common use lunong the 
European nations and ourselves will' answer sufficiently well^ 
with the exception, perhaps, of such as our Gj Hy W, find F ; 
which might be called by names, that would more immediately 
suggest to the learner the respective powers of those letters, than 
is done by their present denominations ; thus the letter 6 instead 
of being called y^£^, might have the name otghee, which Eliot oeed 
to give \ti^ H might take the German appellation ha or hau ; 
W might be called wee^^ as Eliot also named it ; and T might be 
called ye or ya. Perhaps, too, some suitable appellatione may be 
wanted for the compound characters shy tshy &c. to give the 
learner some idea of their powers. But, for the reasons above 
mentioned, it is not necessary here to enter upon the consideration 
of this subject. 

I now subjoin in one view the proposed Indian Jlphahet, in 
the following Table ; in which, the first List contains the common 
letters of our alphabet, as far as it seems practicable to adopt 
them ; the next contains the class of nasals j after these fol- 
low the diphthongs ; and lastly, a number of compound char» 
actersy which will be of more or less frequent use in different 
dialects. 

* Indian Gram. p. 3. 

t " We call fF CweeJ because our name givetb no bint of tbe *powcr of its 
sound." Indian Oram. p. 2. 
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TABLE OF THE ALPHABET. 

A as in the English words^faVf father^ &c. (Bat see the ^ote on the Vowelsj p. sr.) 

B as in English, Fretfch, &c. 

D Cthe same,) 

£ as in the English word there f and also short e, as in metj &c. 

F as in English, &c 

G English g hard, as in game^ gone^ &c. 

H an aspiration, as in English « (kx;. 

I as in marine^ machine^ (or English ee) $ and also short % in Attn. 

K as in English. 

L fthe same. J 

M (the same J 

N (the same,) 

O English long o, as in nhe ; and also the o in some^ among^ abovey &c. which is 

equivalent to the English short u in rub^tuny &c. (But see the remarks on 

this letter, p. 39.) 
P as in English, &c. 
R (the same,) 

8 as in English at the beginning of a word. 
T as in English, &c. 

U English oo^ both long and short ; French ou, 
y English V, German tr, Russian b. Modem Greek fi. 
W as in English i French ou* 
T as in the English words, yei, you, &c. 
Z as in English, &c. 

NASAXS. 

A at in ang (sounding the a itself, as in father.) But foi a better description of 

* this and the other nasals, see the JVbto on the JVTiso/s, p. 59. 

E long, as in eyng (pronouncing the ey as in they ;) and shorty as in the word 

* ginseng f Portuguese em final. (See JVbte on the Misalsy p. 39 ) 

T longy as in eengi and short as in ing $ Portuguese im final. (See ^ote on the 

» •AOwa/s, p. 39.) 

O lone^ as in owng (sounding the o?r as in oum ;) French on ; Portuguese om 
final. This character will also be used for o short nasalised^ which is very 
nearly the same with ong in among^ as this latter is equivalent to ung in 
lung9 &c. See Walker^s Diet. Principles^ JV1>. 165. See also the Mhtes 
on the vowel O, and <m the MiStUs^ p. 38, 39. 

U as in oong ; Portusueze um final. 

* To these shouldbe added a character for the nasal atri^orofir which corres- 
ponds to our o in for^ nor, 9lc. And, as I have proposed (in p. 38^ to denote this 
vocal sound, when not nasa/isei^,bj atr, so it would be most strictly conforma- 
bfe to mj pUn,to denote the same vocal sound, when it is ntualisedy by aw or 

life. But perhaps the letter a itself, with the cedilla (n) may be used without 

inconvenience for this broad nasal sound, and we may still, in the common 
vowels, reserve the simple a to denote the sound it lias in the word father^ 
and not the sound of air. For it may be found, that the first nasal 
sound in this Table is not common in the Indian languages; in which case it 
would be best to use the simple a for the broad nasal here mentioned. 
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TABLE OF THE ALPHABET CONTINUED. 

DIPHTHONGS. 
Ai English i in pine, 

Au English ow in how, nowj &c. and ou in our. 
lu English ti in pure ; French ioum 
Yu to be used at the beginning, as iu maj be in the middle, of wordsk 

ADDinONAL CONSONANTS. 

DJ, D8H| or DZH, English j and dgy in judge; French dg, 

DH, as in the English words, this^ that ; the ^ of the Modern Greeks. 

DS, Dz \ Ts, Tz, English ts in the proper name Betsy ; German and Italian x ; 
German c before the vowels e and % ; Polish c before all the 
vowels ; Russian Tsi. These four compounds being nearly 
alike (as Mr. Du Ponceau justly observes to me) the ear of the 
writer must direct him which to use^ as the respective cooso-^ 
nants predominate. 

GH, See kh below. 

Qz, or OS, English x in example^ exact* 

iiw, English wh in what^ when. 

KHy guttorali like the Greek x % Spanish x^ g^ and j ; German ch ; Dutch 
gh. I have in the preceding paper given the preference 
to kh for the purpose of expressing this guttural sound ; but 
gh pronounced as the Irish do in their name Drosheda^ &c. 
may be better in certain cases where this guttural partakes 
more of the flat sound, gj than of the sharp one, k. It may be 
observed, that gh has been already used in some of the books 
printed for the use of the Indians. 

Ks^ English x in maxim^ exercise, 

KSH, xi in complexion ; xu in luxury. The formation of this combi- 

nation would be obvious ; but as the sound is actually often 
used in the Delaware language^ 1 have thought it best to 
notice it. 

Kw English qu. 

LT or LI, as in the English word steelyard ; French { mouilUe, Spanish 

U, Portuguese Ihf Italian gl before t. 

NY or HI, as in the English proper name BunyaUj and the words oniony 

opinion, &c. 

tA, in the English word thin ; Greek 5. 

'^^ \ See ds above. 

TSH> English cK in chair ; Spanish ch in muc^ ; Italian c before 

e and i ; German tsch ; Russian q. 

wT, as in the Delaware language. 

ZBf as s in pleasure ; French and Portuguese j ; Polish x, with 

a comma over it (^). 
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NOTE ON THE VOWELS. 

In considering the several letters by which the vowel sofimds are represented, both 
Jn our own and other languages, it will be perceived, that each of them may be taken 
as representing, not a single sound, but a seri«sof sounds, which series will be more or 
lebs extensive according to the genius of different languages ; and it will be further ob« 
served, that each series gradually runs into the adjoining series (if we may so speak) 
by such slight and delicate modifications, that it is a matter of no small difficulty, in 
many cases, to decide in what part of any one series wtf should drop the vowel char- 
acter with which we begin, and take another to continue the sounds of the next series; 
in other words, it is not easy to determine, at what point one series ends and another 
begins. For example ; if we take the letter a, we may assume the sound which it has 
in the word ^a^^r, as the middle point of a series, the whole of which, (beginning with 
the broad a in fall and ending with the narrow or slender a in fate) we denote in Eng- 
lish bv this one character^ thus : fall — fAr — fat — fate — 
and these are all the sounds in this series, which philologists designate in our own Ian- 
gua^ by this one letter. But if we extend our view to other languages, we shall find 
various intermediate sounds between the two extremes of this same series $ for exam- 
ple, between the sounds of our a in faU and in/or, we find in the French language, the 
d in pdle^ mdle^ &c. which can only be described, on paper, as a sound between our two, 
and which is seldom attended to by foreigners in speaking French. Now, if we should 
minutely examine a number of languages, and should endeavour to arrange accurately 
in one progression all the vowel sounds belonging to this series, we i^hould doubtless 
discover in those languages many other slight modifications intervening between the 
different members ot our English series. As, however, we cannot accustom our eara 
familiarly to distinguish, nor our organs of speech to utter with precision, all these 
slightly diffeiine sounds, so we need no distinctive characters to represent them to the 
eye, but it will l>e sufficient in practice to have characters for the principal sounds (as 
we inay call them) in each series ; just as in the prismatic series of colours, we content 
out selves with a few names to denote one principal shade of each colour, without 
fruitlessly attempting to devise terms of the#retical nicety, to describe the innumera- 
ble shafles on eitner side of the principal one from which we set out. 

if we now recur for a moment to the series above denoted by Ji, we find on one side 
of it a series which we denote by the letter 0,and on the other side, a series which we 
denote by the letter E; in the former we begin with the sound of o in mom, which might 
be written with au or aw (or with a alone, if we had been accustomed to write this word 
with that letter, as we do the word tear) and then we proceed to the sound which it has 
in more, till we arrive at that which it has in move ; which point may be considered, 
practically speaking^ as forming the end of one series and the beginning of another, 
which is represented by the letter U; and these two contiguous extremes are sometimes 
represented by o and sometimes by u, that is, our oo. If we now take the other side of the 
series, represented as above by A, and set out from the sound which that letter has in the 
word fate, we enter upon a series, of which the letter E may be called the representa- 
tive, beginning with its sound in the word met, which is the short sound of a in fate ; 
and this series, proceeding imperceptibly through various eradatious, at length vanishes 
in the simple unequivocalsuund m ee, which uireign nations denote by the third vow- 
ol, t. The following table will perhaps make these remarks more intelligible : 

8erie8 of the letter A : 

Series of O: '^ll fAtb Series of E: 

f > n ^ ^ mOrn thEue ^ ■ ^ " ■ ^ 

mOrn thEre 

hOre thEse 

mOvb marInk, &c. 
rUlb, &c» 
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Now in writing the Indian languages, it will often be found extremely difficult to de- 
cide in each series of the vowel sounds, to what extent on each side of the principal or mid- 
die point (as I have called it) we shall use the same vowel character, or when we shall 
have recourse to the letter which is the representative of the next adjacent series. 

From these considerations in the case of the vowel ^j thouch we have no diflicultj 
in using it to denote the sound of a in far, yet when we proceeain the series to the full 
broad sound which it has infallj we feel a repugnance (arising from old habits in our 
own lans;uage) to denotinj^ that sound by the single vowel, and are rather inclined to 
express it by au or aw. Ifit should be thought that it might be denoted by o (as in for) 
it will be obvious, that this would only be throwing the same difficulty into another se- 
rieSy and we should then have to decide again, how far the letter o shall be employed in 
that series, on each side of its principal sound of o in more. Now this broad sound {aw) 
though found in the European languases, is not commonly represented in them by the 
letter .4/ and therefore foreigners, who should attempt to read any Indian language, in 
which the simple a was employed to denote the sound aw^ would inevitably be misled, 
and pronounce the a in father. It has therefore seemed to me better, in an alphabet de- 
signed for general use, to employ aw to denote this broad sound, and to reserve the 
single letter a to denote its common foreign sound, as in father. I should use aw and 
not an, because the latter has already the established power of tL diphthong in the foreign 
languages, equivalent to our diphthong otr in now^ howy &c. but air, being a combination 
not in common use, would attract the attention of the foreign reader as a new charac- 
ter, and would not lead him into error. Mr. Du Ponceau, after much reflection, pre- 
fers using a alone for the sound of ate;, and then denotins the sound of a in father bj 
the diphthong m. His opinion much diminishes the confidence I have had in my own ; 
but as my plan was founded upon the idea of taking the common European sounds of the 
vowels as the basis of the alphabet, I have thought it would be too great a departure 
from it, if I should give to the vowel a any other than such common sound. 

It will be observed, that I have employed the letter O as the representative of two 
sounds ; that is, the long sound of o In ro6e, tone^ &c. and the short sound of u (as we 
term it in English) in rub^ feiit, Ice. ; which ^latter sound, as appears in the Table, 
we often denote in English by o also ^ as in the words amonfi*, oootw, &c. In confor- 
mity with this use of the simple character o, I have, in the Table of Mtsals^ employed 

the same letter also with a cedilla (o) to denote both the long nasal owng (French on) 

and the short nasal which we hear in among^ hunger^ &;c. Those persons, who have 
not had occasion to analjze'the sounds of our language and to remark how often we 
represent the same sounds hy different characters, and vice versdj are not aware how apt 
the ear is to be misled by the eye 5 or, in other words, how apt we are to judge of vocal 
sounds by the written characters which we are accustomed to employ in representing 
them ; and such persons may, perhaps, from the force of habit, feel a little repugnance to 
denoting by the single letter O, two sounds which, in our own language, we have been 
used to consider as essentially different from each other and to express, in general, by 
the two different characters and u. A careful comparison, however, of these two 
vowel sounds, under various combinationsof the consonants, will show that they do not 
differ so materially as our various modes of representing them mig;ht lead us to sop- 
pose ; but on the contrary, that their principal difference is in their length or fuantity^ 
while in respect to qualtiy^ the difference between them (to apply the language of another 
science) may be almost said to be less than any assignable one, and therefore they may 
well enough be denoted by the same letter. In addition to the proof we have of 
this close resemblance, from an examination of our own language, we see also very 
strong evidence of it in the case of foreigners when attempting to speak our langua^ ; 
for they constantly express our short ubj o; as for example, in our word but^ which 
they would write M, and would pronounce fro^* Ifi however, any person^ who may 
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wish to^adopt the proposed Indian alphabet, should still feel a relttctanf e in employing 
the letter o(even with a distinctive mark as mentioned in pp. 12_la) for the purpo^^e 
of denoting this short sound of u, 1 know of no method of obviating the difficulty (con« 
sistentlj with the plan of the alphabet) except by bavins recourse to a new character; 
and in that case 1 have thought that it might be formea from the same letter o, by 
making a small opening in the upper part of it in this manner, U. This character 
would sutliciently resemble both o and u to be easily retained in the memory, and 
would, moreover, occasion no embarrassment in printing the Indian languages ; for 
those printers, who may not be provided with types expressly made for tne purpose, 
rai^ht easily form this character out of a common type, by merely cutting out a small 
portion of an o (thus, o) which would answer the purpose. The only objection to this 
would be the general one,' the inconvenience of multiplying new characters ; upon 
which point I have made some remarks in page 33 of this Essay. For further remaks 
on the subject of the letter O see WaUcer^s Dictionary^ PrincipleSy No. 67 and 165. 

The Jyasdls. The description of the •Viuo^*, in the preceding Table^ by the syN 
lables angycengi &c. is to be considered merely as a rude approximation to tL.ir true 
sounds. Those persons who are acquainted with the French language will need no 
description of them ; those who are not, may possibly have a more just conception of 
them by carefully attending to a class of ISndish words, in which the nasal is followed 
by the consonants g, or Ac, or c hard ; as in linger^ thinkings uncUy &c. If we divide 
one of these words a little differently from our usual method of spelling them, the true 
nasal sound will become dbtinctly perceptible. The word* linger^ for example, is uiii« 
ally divided into two syllables, the sounas of which we should express separately, thus 
linff-'ger ; now in pronouncing the word in that manner, as soon as we arrive at the 
end of the first syllable, the toniue is perceived to touch the roof of the mouth« and 
we then distinctly hear the sound of our English ng : But if, instead of thus fully pro« 
Douncing the whole of the syllable, we prolong the indistinct sound which is formed 
the moment before the g is uttered, and do not allow the tongve to tottoh the roqf of 
the mouth, we shall have the short nasal sound i in the Table $ and if we go through 

the same process again, only giving the vowel t its long foreign sound (like our ee) 
we shall have the long nasal sound of the same character t. And in a similar manner 

we may form the other nasal sounds in the TabU. For further observations on the 
nusal sounds, see Walker^a DiMonary^ under the word Encore^ and also his Princi- 
fles^ No. 381 and 408. 

In connexion with the subject of the nasals it will not be uninteresting to refer 
to a curious remark of an ancient writer upon the suliject of the letter JV* be- 
fore O or O, in the Latin languaffe. The remark is to be found in ^alus OeUim 
(lib. xix. c. 14.) who cites it from ^^idius; and it shows very clearly the Roman>pro- 
nunciation of the letters ng together, while at the same time it indicates, that the letter 
c (being pronounced like Ar; when preceded by n coalesces with the n just as g does ; as 
is the case with c hard in many English words :— -*^ Inter llteram .Vet Q est alia vis ; 
nt in nomine anguis et angaria et ancorce et increpatj et ineurrU et ingenuus^ In 
omnibus enim his, non verum A*, sed aduUerinum ponitur; nam JV* non esse lingua 
indicio est ; nam, si ea litera esset, lingua palatum tangeret.^ 

CORRECTION. 

After the 27i\i and 28th pages were printed, Mr. Du Ponceau expressed some 
doubts respecting the Russian orthography of the word JCamtshatkaj which he gave 
me from recollection only ; and I now find, upon inquiry of a Russian gentleman in 

Boston, that the name is written in that laaguage KUMIfUIIlkU) which would 
be in English Kamchatka or KdwUshatka. 
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APPENDIX. 

Jccount of Father Rdl^s JUS. Indian Dictionary. 

I have thought it would not be uDiDteresting, and might be of some use, to give 
in thi^ place a short bibliographical account of the valuable Manuscript Dtctionarj 
of the Mnaki langui^ mentioned in p. 12 of the preceding paper. The author 
of it, Father S^msUan EdU (or BmsUs^ for the name is written both ways) was 
one of the Jesuit Missionaries, and came to New England in the year 1689. He 
resided with the Indians principally at a settlement called Mmidgwoek (which he 
calls MinranlsouakJ on the river Klmnebeckj upwards of thirty years, and was 
killed in a battle between the Indians and English in 1724. A short but interest* 
ing memoir of this able missionary was lately published by the Rev. Thaddeus M. 
Harris, D.D. in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, vol. viii« Second Series, p. 
250. In the same volume will be found copies of some of his letters, with other papers 
respecting him, which I transcribed from the originals deposited in the archives of 
, Massachusetts ; among them is a very spirited manifesto, in French^ from various 
tribes of Eastern Indians against the Provincial Government of Massachusetts, 
probably written by BdU himself. Other letters of his, and an account of his death, 

will be found in that valuable work, well known among the learned, under the 

title of Lettre§ Edijianies et CurieuseB (published in 26 volumes, 12mo.) which 

contains Letters or Reports of the Jesuit Missionaries in various parts of the world ; 

8$e vol. vi. p. 127. 

The MS. is a quarto volume and in the hand-writing of Edle himself. On the 

first leaf is the following note ; 

^ 1691. II y a un an que je suis parmi les sauvages, je commence a mcttre en 

ordre en forme de dictionaire les mots que j'apprens**' Immediately below this 

there is, in an old hand-writing, the following; 
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" Taken after the fight at Norridgwock among Father Ralle's Papers, and given 
bj the late Col. Heath to Elisha Cooke, Esq. 

Dictionary of the Norridgewalk Language." 
The volume consists of two parts, the first of which is a general Dictionary 
of the language in French and Indian. This part consists of 205 leaves (as they 
are numbered) about one quarter part of which have writing upon both sides, and 
the remainder, upon one side only. The pages are divided, though not with 
regularity throughout, into two columns ; the first of French, and the second of 
Indian, containing each about twenty five lines. The second part of the volume 
consists of twenty five leaves, almost all written upon both sides, and has this 
Latin title *^ Particulm,^^ In this part the Indian words are placed first, and 
the author gives an account of the particlesj making his explanations sometimes 
in French and sometimes in Latin. 

From a comparison which I have made of several words of the language now 
spoken by the Penobscot Indians (as we call them) who, at the present time, 
occupy a small territory on the river Penobscot, it appears to be, as we should 
naturally expect, exactly the same with that of Rdle*8 Dictionary. A few years 
ago one page of this Dictionary, containing the Indian numerals, was published in 
our Massachusetts Historical Collections, vol. x. p. 137$ but a very natural mis- 
take, either of the printer or of the transcriber, runs through this extract, in con- 
stantly printing aii instead of an» This error probably arose from the uncommon 
use of the dieeresis, which is here put over a consonant (N) instead of a vowel as 
is the practice in other languages. Rdle seems to have used the diasresis thus, in 
order to point out when the letters an were not to have the nasal sound which 
they had in the French language. 

So copious a dictionary, compiled a century ago by a man of acknowledged 
abilities and learning, and who had resided more than thirty years among the 
Indians, is one of the most important documents now existing, relative to the 
history of the North American languages; and measures ought to be taken with- 
out loss of time, either under the direction of the University or of the 'American 
Academy, to effect the publication of it, before any accident happens to the mapu- 
script. The Legislature of our own State would, without doubt, be fully sensiole' 
of the importance of publishing it, and would lend its aid in making provision for 
the expense of printing in a manner becoming the Government, a work whicti ^ 
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the public hta a peculiar right to expect from the State of MaMachoaetts. Oar 
brethren in Pennsjlyania have recently distinguished themselves by their valua* 
ble publications relative to the Indians, which I have mentioned in the preceding 
paper, and which may be said to form an era in oar •American Researches. It is 
to be hoped that our own State, which may justly claim the merit of having 
already preserved many invaluable materials for American history, will not be 
willing to let pass an opportunity, like the present, of adding to its reputation 
abroad by publishing the work in question ; for we may be assured, that nothing 
would reflect more honour upon the country, and nothing relative to this conti- 
nent would be more acceptable to Europeans, particularly the German literati, 
than the publication of such an original document. 



POSTCRIPT. 



Page 4. " The fir^ fruits of these inquiries^^* &c. 

I have unintentionally overlooked the useful work of the late Dr. Barton^ 
entitled << JWtr Views of the Indian Tribes/^ &c. of which two editions have been 
already published, and which it was the author's intention to have rendered still 
more valuable by an entire revision of it. 
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On the Pronunciation qfthe Greek Language. 
By JOHN PICKERING, A. A. S. 

X HE arrival of a Greek ship, called 2%e Jerusalem^ at Bos- 
ton in the year 1814, afforded me an opportanity, which I had 
long desired, of making some inquiries respecting the language of 
the Modem Greeks, and of comparing it in some particulars with 
the unrivalled idiom of their ancestors ; — a people, whose authors 
are still our modeU in writing, as their architects and sculptors 
are in the arts. In the course of my inquiries, many things pre- 
sented themselves to notice, which highly excited my own curi- 
osity, as well as that of some of my friends, and gave a new in- 
terest to the recollections arising from the study of the ancient 
Greek authors in our youth ; and, as opportunities of conversing 
with Modern Greeks are extremely rare in our country, (this being 
the only instance of the arrival of a Greek ship in this part of 
America,) I have thought it would not be uninteresting to the 
members of the Academy to be possessed of such of the observa- 
tions I made, as seemed to be most worthy of attention. 

I ought here to state, that my information respecting the Mod- 
em Greek language and my instruction in the pronunciation of it, 
are chiefly derived from the supercargo of the ship, Mr. J^Ticholae 
Ciditira (or, as he writes it in his native dialect, N/jeoXao; r^ixXi^ 
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rn^tti*) wbo has lately visited this country again^ and now re- 
sides in Boston. He is a native of ^avarinoa (anciently Pyltis) 
on the western coast of the Peloponnesus^ and is an intelligent^ 
well-informed man ; but he has told me with much frankness and 
modesty^ and at the same time with regret^ that he had not enjoy, 
ed the advantages of a learned education ; and that the education 
he had received (which was the common one of his country) had 
been of the less service to him^ as he had been engaged in mer« 
cantile business all his life^ and had thus been compelled to with- 
draw his attention from literary pursuits. He had^ however^ in 
his youth studied Homer and some other ancient authors^ as is 
common in Greece at this day ; but^ from the circumstances above 
mentioned^ he had in a great measure lost the knowledge which 
he had acquired of ancient Greek at school^ and retained but lit- 
tle more of it than had been preserved by the daily use of his na- 
tive language^ the Modem Greek.' In addition to the informa- 
tion thus derived^ I had also frequent conversations with the 
master of the ship^ Captain Lazarus J^Ticholas Katara, (Xu^agog 
nxoXag xaruga, as he used to write it himself^ who likewise spoks 
Italian,) ViuA I frequently heard him read, particularly in the 
Greek Testament, which he appeared, in gener^i to compre- 
hend without diflBiculty. He was a native of Hyird, (the ancient 
JlrisTera,J an island on the southeasterly side of. the Peloponne- 
sus, and celebrated for its seamen and nautical enterprize. He 

* In writing his name in Roman letters, CiclitirOf he gives the letters the 
powers which thej have in Italian (CheekUteerah) which he speaks fluentlj, as 
is common throughout the Levant } but in English we might write it, in strict 
conformity with the Greek orthography, TxiklHeera^ only pronouncing the % as 
in our word magazint. Every reader will recollect a similar combination of T% 
in the name of John Txetxes. 
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had been a seaman from the age of nine years ; and^ as be in- 
formed me^ had never been at school since that early age ; the ef- 
fects of which deficiency in education were apparent in his reading 
and writing. This circumstance however (as has been justly ob- 
served in a similar case by an intelligent writer on this subject^} 
obviously gave his testimony the greater weight in relation to the 
common language of his country ; because^ as he could not be aware 
of the controversies among the learned in E^urope on the subject of 
the ancient and modern Greelcy it was not in his power to frame 
his answers to my questions in such a manner as to suit any par- 
ticular hypothesis of European scholars. 

I may here remark^ that I have felt the greater desire to com- 
municate to the Academy the information thus obtained respecting 
the pronunciation of the Modem ChreeJcs, because it led to a 
strong conviction in my own mind very different from the opin« 
ion I once entertained of it Adopting the opinion^ which was 
first propagated with success by Erasmus^ (who^ however^ did not 
adhere to it himself in practice^) I had long supposed their present 
pronunciation to be grossly corrupt^ and wholly different from that 
of their ancestors. But the attention I have given to the subject^ 
in consequence of my frequent conversations with the two Greeks 
I have mentioned^ and an examination of the controversy^ which 
took place in the age of Erasmus^ (which will be more particular, 
ly noticed hereafter^) have occasioned a change in my opinion. 
It now appears to me highly probable, nay almost certain, that 
the Greeks of the present day pronounce very nearly as their an- 
cestors did, as early as the commencement of tke Christian era, 

* Observations upon the Greek Accents, bj Arthur Brown, Esq. published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irisfi Academy^ vol. vii. p. 359. 
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or at least just after that period. As this opinioD^ however^ is 
contrary to that which has prevailed among our coantrymen^ and 
probably among most members of the society I am now address- 
ings I have thought it proper to exhibit^ as concisely as possible^ 
some of the principal arguments upon which it is founded. In 
doing this^ I shall make no pretensions to new or original re« 
marks ; but shall only attempt to select such facts and observa* 
tions of the writers on this subject^ as appear to be the most im- 
portant in a general view of the question ; and such as ma^^ I 
hope^ incite some persons of more leisure and ability than myself^ 
to prosecute this interesting inquiry. 

Here^ perhaps, the old and often recurring question may be 
asked, (not however by scholars,) of what use would it be, even if 
practicable, to aacertcdn the true pronunciation of the Greek 
liaTignage ? With every lover of learning it would be a stfli^ 
cient answer to say, that the fact itself, like any other thus As- 
certained, would gratify a liberal curiosity, by setding a long con^ 
tested point in the literature of one of the tatmt interesting nations 
of antiquity. It may be added> however, ibat it Would afford ui 
the substantial ad vanta^ <>f putting withih our power the m^an# 
of tracing the etymblogies of modern languages through the dral 
as well as written part cf this admirable tongue, the inlhience of 
Which has beeA felt among so many n^tiota. It would also ^ve 
a new interest to &tt irtudy of Greek j for every man, Who has at^ 
tempted to acquire a lltnguiige, feels with how iftuch greater Bat?9^ 
faction he piMues the study of it> when he knows how to pro^ 
nounce it, than when he is obliged, like the unfortunate deitf and 
dumb, to study merely its written characters. In truth, with all 
nations, except the singular people of China, the whole power of 
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a language is believed to be in the oral part of it^ or the pronun* 
dation ;^ and a scholar hardly feels satisfied, that he knows a 
language^ till he has learned its pronunciation. But to all specu- 
kitions on this point it is an answer^ the force of which every 
scholar will feel^ that could we but bring before our eyes the ora* 
tor of Ghreece^ and hear with our own ears the accents of that 
tongue^ which swayed the destinies of his country^ we should not 
stop to inquire^ of what use it would be to know the pronunciation 
of the language which fell from it. 

It may^ perhaps^ be thought that we cannot at this day satis- 
factorily ascertain the ancient pronunciation of Greek. It must 
undoubtedly be admitted^ that we cannot arrive at all the deli* 
cate distinctions of accent^ (as it is commonly called^) which few 
hut natives ever acquire^ even with the aid of a living instructer ;^- 
distinctions^ which change from one age to another in all nations. 
Such alterations have probably taken place in the successive peri- 
ods of the Cheek language. But^ that the general pronunciation 

* << The Chinese (says Mr. Duponceau) consider the mode of conveying 
ideas to the mind through the eye, by means of written signs, as far superior to 
spoken words which communicate perceptions through the ear. < The people of 
Fan, say they, (meaning the Europeans,) prefer sounds, and what they obtain en- 
ters by the ear ; the Chinese prefer beautiful characters, and what they obtain 
enters by the eye.' < It is, indeed, says Remusat, impossible to express in ady 
language, the energy of those picturesq«e characters, which exhibit to the ey^ 
instead of barren and arbitrary sounds, the objects themselves, figured and rep- 
resented by their most characteristic traits, so that it would require several phras- 
es to express the signification of a single word.' " See the learned and philosoph- 
ical Memoir on English Phonology, published in the Transactions of the Fhilo* 
sophical Society at PhUadelphiay by Mr. Duponceau ; who cites^ for the fhst of 
these quotations^ JUorrisor^s Chinese Diet. Introd. p. vii*; and^for the other ^ Rem- 
usat, p. 56. 
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of this language has undergone any essential change in the 
course of eighteen centuries^ I cannot believe to be the fact. On 
the coDtrarj, I think it can be very satisfactorily shown^ that lit- 
tle alteration has taken place even in that leDgth of time. By 
adopting, therefore, the pronunciation of the present day^ we can, 
as mathematicians express it, approximate very nearly to that of 
ancieni times. How far preferable this would be to our barba- 
rous custom of pronouncing Greek just as we do our own lan- 
guage, I need not stop to remark. This custom, indeed, our Eng- 
lish brethren, as well as ourselves^ justify by the example of the '' 
European nations in general, who have adopted a similar prac- 
tice. But this justification rests upon a palpable fallacy; fer^ 
defensible as the rule may be in the case of other nations, it is 
not applicable to those who speak the English language. The 
pronunciation of the English letters, particularly of the vowels, 
is essentially different from that of the other European languag- 
es ; the principal sounds of which are undoubtedly much the same 
with those of the Latin and Greek. The same rule, therefore, 
which may be a very good one for the nations of the continent of 
Europe, will be a very fallacious one for Englishmen. 

In the case of another ancient language, I mean the Hebrew, 
we are very well satisfied with making such an approximation ; 
(for that we do no more than approximate in this instance will not 
be contested,) and, by means of the Masoretic points, we have 
among the learned of all nations a uniform pronunciation of He- 
brew, which may be traced back to a very ancient date. This 
pronunciation, it is true, was for a time discountenanced by Mas- 
clef and his followers, who attempted to introduce what was 
thought to be an improved method ; and the innovation was fa- 
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Tourably received in our mother country^ as well as by ourselves^ 
and at one period was even taught at our University. But our 
scholars are now again following the general practice of the learn- 
ed in Europe ; and they would feel as much ashamed to be ig- 
norant of the pronunciation^ as they would of the letters them- 
selves. 

Now our means of ascertaining the pronunciation of Chreek^ 
are not less ample than in the case of the Hebrew language } nay^ 
they are probably more so ; for Hebrew is admitted by all to be 
a dead language ; but Greeks though commonly called such^ 
can hardly with strict propriety be tanked in that class ; because, 
though the form of it is somewhat changed, or, as we are accus- 
tomed to say, corrupted, yet the body and substance of it, (I mean 
among the people of education,) and therefore probably the pro^ 
nunciation too, have been transmitted from one age to another 
down to our own times, by the same unmixed race of people, who 
have always spoken it, and as the same language. Certain it is, 
that the pronunciation has undergone no perceptible change since 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, (nearly four hundred 
yeas ago,] from which period it may be traced back to the elev- 
enth century with a very high degree of certainty ; and many 
facts conspire to show, that na material change had taken place 
for the seven or eight preceding centuries. 

At the period of the taking of Constantinople, the learned and 
accomplished Greeks, who are well known by the honourable ap* 
pellation of the Restorers of Learning, and who were compelled 
to seek refuge in Europe from the oppression of their Turkish 
masters, taught their native language with their native pronnnci^ 
Mtion } and their European disciples at that time would no soon- 
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er have called in queBtion the correctnesiB of it^ than they would 
have done that of a FrenchmaD^ or a German; who shoald have in- 
structed them in either of their languages. We find accordingly, 
that Erasmus himself, but a short time before he ventured to con- 
demn the pronunciation of the day, when desirous of obtaining a 
professor of Greek for the University of Louvain, wrote to John 
Laacaris at Constantinople for a native Greek to fill that office. 
In his letter to Lascaris, after mentioning the establishment of 
the College, which was founded at Louvain by the munifice^e of 
Bfisleyien^ and informing him, that the Hebrew and Latin profes^ 
sorships were already filled, he adds — ^^ Many persons here are 
seeking for the Chreek professorship. But my opinion has al- 
ways been, that we should send for a native Chreeltj from whom 
the students might at once acquire the genuine pronunciation of 
the Greek Language ; and this opinion is acceded to by all, who 
have the management of this business. They have accordingly 
directed me, on their behalf, to send for such a man as I should 
think qualified for the office. Relying, therefore, on your oblig- 
ing disposition towards me, and on your regard for the cause of 
learning, I beg of you, if you know of any person, who in your 
opinion will do honour to us both, that you would direct him to 
hasten to this place immediately.'^^ 

* It will not be uninteresting to the friends of literature, to see the whole oi 
this letter ; which records, at the same time, the fact I have mentioned, and an 
illustrious example of liberality in the cause of learning ; and, as the collection 
of Erusmvs^ Letters is not common in this country, I shall here insert it at large : 

(< Joanni Lascari Canslantinopolitano Erasmus Soterodamus 8. D. Yir om- 
nibus ornamentis clarissime, Hieronymm Buslidius^ homo doctus ,ac potens, et 
hujus regni decus incoaiparabile, in itinere Hispanico moriens, legavit multa mil- 
lia ducatorum ad institutionem novi Collegii apud Lovauium Academiam hac 
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The traih is^ that Cheek wai not then considered aa a iead^ 
I'uigoage ; nor had it^ among the people of edncation^ departed 
mnch from the standard of the first periods of the Christian era.^ 
Indeed^ if we may take literally the glowing description given by 
PkUelphmSy a learned Italian, who was naturalized at Gonstanti* 
Bople about thirty years before the Turkish conquest^ the Greek 
language at that period was not only spoken but written in all its 

cetate cum primis florentera, in quo publicitvis et gratia tradantur tres linguee, 
Hebraica, OrcBca, Latina^ salario satis magnifico circiter septuaginta ducatorum, 
qood tamen aogeri possit pro ratione personse. Bebrcem jam adest^ et item 
LaHnus. Qrmcmm professioneti^ complures ambiuDt. Verihn meum ctmailium 
temper fmif ut ascuceretur Gnecus natus, vmde atatim gernmnam Qrmci sermo^ 
his pronuneiationem imbibant auditores. Ac mese sententise subscribunt auto- 
res hujus negotii omnes, mihique mand&runty ut suis verbis accerserem, quern ju- 
dicasscm ad hoc n^tii idoneum. Quare te rogo, vel pro solita tua erga nos 
humanitate, vel pro tuo erga bonas literas favore, siquem n6sti, quern existimes 
et mihi et tibi l\iturum honori, cura ut quamprimilm hue advolet. Dabitur via- 
ticun, dabitur salariumy dabitur locus. Erit illi res cum viris int^errirais et 
humaniasimis. Neque minus fidat his meia Uteris, quflm si centum diplomatis 
res esset transacta. Inter bonos et absque sjngraphis bene agitnr. Tu cura ut 
deligas idoneum, ego curabo ne hominem hue venisse poeniteat. Bene vale, 
doctissime clarissimeque vir. LovaiHij postridie divi Marcif Anno M.D.XVIIL'' 
CErasmi Epist. 181. fol. Lond. 1642. J 

* ^ As early as the sixth century, (says HarrUy the author of Herme$j) or the 
•seventh at farthest, Latin ceased to be the common language of Rome, whereas 
Chreek was spoken with competent purity in Constantinople, even to the fifteenth 
century, when that city was taken by the Turks.'' Harris* Philological Inqux- 
ries^ pari ii. ch. 2. Dr. Gillies also remarks—^ The Greek was spoken in the 
middle of the fifteendi century, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks ; 
so that from the time of Homer, it subsisted with little variation as a living 
tongue for two thousand four hundred years."— -Oitties' Hist, oj Greecej vol. iv. 
p. 398. Note 59. 
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ancient purity and elegance. *^ The vulgar speech (says Pbilel- 
pbns) has been depraved and infected by the multitade of stran- 
gers and mercbants^ wbo every day flock to the city and mingle 
with the inhabitants. It is from the disciples of such a school, 
that the Latin language received the versions of Aristotle and 
Plato; so obscure in sense^ and in spirit so poor. But the 
Greeks^ who bave escaped the contagion^ are those whom we 
follow ; and they alone are wortby of our imitation. In familiar 
discourse^ they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Eu- 
ripides; of tbe historians and philosophers of Atbens ; and the 
style of their writings is still more elaborate and correct. The 
persons, who^ by their birth and offices, are attached to the By- 
zantine Court; are those wbo maintain^ with tbe least alloy^ the 
ancient standard of elegance and purity ; and tbe native graces 
of language most conspicuously shine among the noble matrons, 
wbo are excluded from all intercourse with foreigners. With 
foreigners^ do I say ? They live retired and sequestered from the 
eyes of their fellow citizens. Seldom are they seen in the streets ; 
and when they leave their houses^ it is in tbe dusk of tbe even- 
ings on visits to tbe cburches and tbeir nearest kindred. On tbese 
occasions they are on horseback^ covered with a veil^ and encom- 
passed by tbeir parents^ their husbands, or tbeir servants."^ 

The pronunciation^ which the Greek exiles thus introduced 
among the learned of Europe was^ as I bave remarked^ the na- 
five pronunciation of that age. It should also be remembered^ that 

• See Hodifs learned work De Chrmcis Illustrihus LingucB Orcecce LUera^ 
rumque Humaniorum Instauratoribus^ p. 188, for the original of this interest- 
ing letteiv I have adopted the spirited trai>slation which is to be found in G?ifl- 
hou*s Uiiftorff^ 
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it was taught^ not by mere illiterate adventurers — ^not by a class 
of men, whom Sir Thomas Smith contemptaoasly styles ^^ nescio 
qui semi'Tnrcici et ohscuri GhreecV^* — nor (as Hit John Cheke 
insinaates, with a degree of credality and illiberality unworthy 
of a scholar) by a confederacy of impostors^ who had conspired to 
obscure their language^ in order to render it difficult to foreigners^ 
and thus make it the source of greater profit to the teachers of it ; 
a confederacy, which would have been as ridiculously impracti- 
cable, as a similar one woold be among the teachers of a living 
language at the present day.f No ; it was thus taught by the po- 
lite and well-educated nobles and the learned professors of Con* 
stantinople; who, being unable to rescue any thing from the wreck of 
their fortunes, were, like the unhappy exiles of a polite and learn- 
ed nation in our own times, compelled to resort to the occupation of 
teaching their language, in order to gain a subsistence ; and this 
pronunciation was then received by the learned throughout Eu- 
rope, as genuine, and so it continued until the period I am now 
about to mention. 

In the sixteenth century a new or reformed pronunciation, as 
it was called, was promulgated by Eraamua, and countenanced 
by some other learned men, and at length received in various 
parts of Europe. This new pronunciation, it was contended, ap- 

♦ De Recta et Emendata Linguce Qrmcm pronuneiatione ; written in 1542, 
and republished by Havercamp in hia Sylloge Scriptorum qui de Ling, Orcec, 
vera et recta pronunciatpme Commentarios reliqueruntf torn. 2. p. 55^^ Lugd. 
Bat 1740. 

t Cheke^ De Pronuntiatione Greecce potissimum Linguee Disputationes cum 
Stephano Vintoniensi Episcopo; written between 1542 and 1555, and republish- 
^ by Havercamp in his Sylloge Scriptorum above cited, torn, ii, p. 3'35. 
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proMhed nearer than the prevailiag one to that of the ancient 
Greeks ; and^ as it was more conformable to the general pronnn- 
elation of the modern languages of Europe^ and consequently was 
less difficnlt to acquire^ it soon obtained currency among the learn- 
ed. This change of pronunciation; if it were not supported by 
the authority of great names^ to a person at all conversant with 
the powers of the organs of speech^ and acquainted with the writ* 
ings of the Greek grammarians and scholiasts which have- come 
down to US; would appear to have been made upon rery insuffl- 
cient data; and without that comprehensive view of language, 
which has been taken by the scholars of our own times ; who^ 
though not possessing more ability than their illustrious prede- 
cessors; yet have the benefit of their labours and many advanta- 
ges besides; which were not then within the reach of scholars. 
The manner; in which this change is said to have been introduc- 
ed; r shall presently relate at large. But it will first be necessa. 
ry to give a general view of the pronunciation qf the Modem 
Chreeksy which has been the occasion of so much controversy 
among European scholars. 

The pronunciation of the modem Greeks has been supposed 
to differ from that of tlieir ancestors; both in the sounds of the let- 
ters, and in being regulated wholly by the accents, without re. 
gard to what is called quantity. The accents will be the subject 
of consideration hereafter ; at present I shall confine my remarks 
to the sounds of the letters. In doing this; I shall first present 
a general view of the pronunciation; (which will be found in the 
following table;) and then give a more particular account of the 
several letters; when taken single or in combination ; and I shall 
subjoin to each a concise statement of the arguments in favour 
of the old, and of the new, or Erasmic, pronunciation. 
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The Mphabet is pronounced by the Modem Greeks m fol- 
lows :— 



Powen of 
iheletten. 



a, in oi)r word /ar^* commonlj called the Iti^ian sound of a. 



Nametof 
tbelenen. 

« &lphah 

/8 veetah v. . 

y gimmah ^. Before «, •, «, the y sounds as our g does before the cor- 
responding English vowels; which is usually called the 
hard sound of g. But before « and i, and the diphthongs 
having their sound, it is pronounced like our y ; for exam* 
pie, 7f^«« would be pronounced yd-ras / and yiffMUj ySe* 
nomay. Before anotner y, or », f , x^ it takes the sound of n. 

I dh^ltah dhj or (as Walker calls it in English) the /at sound of th^ as in 
our word this. The power of the i may be conveniently 
re{>resented by dh^ in order to distinguish it from that of ^^ 
. which has the shtUr^ sound of <A^ as in thin. 

in met) nearly, or in there. 



• 6psilon e, 

Z z^etah z. 

f eetah ee ; 

^- th6etah thj 

I y6tah i 



or like e in the word me ; but, for distinction's sake^ it 
may be represented by ee. 

in thin. See the .remark above on the letter i. 

in machine^ marinef Ccc. 

» k&ppah k$ but before the vowels t and /, and the diphthongs having 
the same sound with those vowels, it partakes of what 
"Walker calls in English, the ^ softened** sound of the gut- 
turals, as if it were followed by the letter y. Thus x«i is 
pronounced 'ky4$ iixm^i^ dh6e-kyaos. 



i l&mvthah 
rthe th being 
sounded as in 
the word f^is. 



mee 
'nyee 









. Before •, t, •, «», it has the common En^ish sound of I ; but 
before i, and v, and the diphthong which are pronounced 
like se, it has the liquid sound oigl in seraglio^ which may 
be represented by % ; as in a/jm^«, and a^/^ both pro- 
nounced Hyeemos.* 

before «, r, •, «»; but before i, v, ti, &c. it has the sound of 
£11 in the foreign words seignior^ bagnio^ (kc j which may 
DC denoted by 'ny.f 



* I do not find this distinction in the sound of X (depending on the vowel which fol- 
lows it) noticed by any of tbe old writers or the modem travellers : But Mr. CicUtira as- 
sures me, it IS universally observed in Greece. The Captam of 7^ Jerutalem also uniform- 
ly observed it in reading to me. 

f This distinction in the sound of the t appears to be equally unnoticed, by writers 
and travellers, with that of the A ; but Mr. C. assures me it also is univenal $ and the Cap- 
tain likewise uniformly observed it. 
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14 Mr. Pickering on the Pronuneiation 

NamM of Powen of 

( ksee a^f (or ksj as io exercise ; but never like g^ as in the word 

example^ &c. 
• 6micron o in not, for, &c. 

•• pee |i. When preceded bj^ it partakes of the sound of 6; thus 

«^xf A0f is pronounced near! j ai if written dmhelos. 
f rho r. 

r seegmah s. This should always have the pure sound ofs, and never 

that of X. 
r tahf f. 

V ^pstlon "^ 

(pronounced v y, as in the final syllables in English \ for example, in lUcelyy 

6epsilon) J lovely, &c. 

p phee ph. 

X khee kh, ^ttural ; like the German ch final, or nearly like the Span* 

ish guttural sound of*x, &c. 
4" psee ps. It should be remarked, that the sound of the p in this letter 

is always preserved, both at the beginning and the end of 

syllables. 
t* om6ggah o; like the omicroYK 

The diphthongs are pronounced in the following manner : 

«i like at in pain ; or like epsilon. 

ti like ei in receive, or long e. 

•/ like oe in oeconomy, or long ^ 

VI like ui in ^^ui/^, or more exactly like long e. 

•V like ou in you / or oo. 

•V like of or av, according to the nature of the consonant which fol- 
lows it. For example ; if a sharp consonant, (as Walker 
denominates them in English) that is, sr, «, r, &c. follows, 
then this diphthong is pronounced of; but if a flat cudsop 
nant, as C, y, i", ^. follows, then it is pronounced av* 

tv like efor ev, as in the case of «». 

nv ' like eev. 

mv like ore or ofe. 

It is only necessary to add in this place a few combinations of consonants* 
The principal ones are the following : 

yy, pronounced like ng. Thus, «rr<^« is pronounced 6ng-ffyelos. 

y%, like ng. Thus, f yit<^«A#« is pronounced engiphalos, 

iux,at the beginning of words, like h ; thus, the name of Boston would be writ- 
ten M«-«0-r«f. But this is chiefly used in foreign Aarres. 

fr, at the bcH^nnins; of words, like d : Thus Dover would be written NroC*^. 
In middU syllables, tr generally sound like nd^ but there are some excep- 
tions. 
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of the Greek Langtiage, i|f 

T^his is tliB general pronu7iciation of the Modem Greeks, as 
it is described by travellers, and as I learned it from the Greeks 
I bare menfiaiied. The niceties, wbkb distinguish the people 
of different provinces from each others need not be regarded by 
foreigners. The purest Greek, it is admitted by all writers, is 
that which is spoken by people of the first class in Coiistaniino- 
plc ; and this is confirmed to me by Mr, Ciclitira, v^habas speut 
fDuch of his life in that capital. I need not stop to remark, that 
ancient Greek (which has been used in ilieir Church-Service from 
the first ages of Cliristianity to the present day) ii pronounced by 
them in the same manner as the modern. 

From this general view of the pronuotiation it will be per- 
ceived, that many of tbfi vowels and diphthongs are pronounced 
exactly alike ; and hence superficial observers will be ready to 
ask, as was done in the days of Erasmus, how it is possible to 
distinguisb these different letters^ and thus determine what Mords 
are made use of by any one, that should address us with this kind 
of pronunciation. Instead of giving an answer of my own, I shall 
give that of a native Greek to the same question, proposed to him 
by a well known English scholar two centuries ago, as it is re- 
lated in the following anecdote ; which, as it is to be found only 
in ft work not very common in this country, I will give at laree. 
The anecdote is to be met with in the Observations subjoined to 
the edition of the Poetm Minorea Gnecij published by Rahih 
Wiaterton, the well known professor in the UoivcrsKy of Cam- 
bridge. After making some observations upon (he con^uptions of 
Greek Manuscripts, (occasioned by the coufouuding of letters 
which had the same souuds,) Wintertou says — 



J ♦ 
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16 Mr. Pickering on the Pronunciation 

^^ This brings to my mind a certain Greek; ffiih. whom I con* 
versed soon after I came to the University. Upon my first meet- 
ing him, he put my ears to the torture by a pronunciation altogeth- 
er unheard of by me till that time ; for^ when I asked him some* 
thing; which I do not now recollect; he replied; like a person that 
did not understand what I had said, by asking — ri fM Xiyig xigiu 
I was equally at a loss to know what he said; and I requested 
him to write it down; which he did with perfect correctness as to 
orthography; thus— ri fMi xiyuff xvgn. I praised his orthogra* 
pht/y but censured his pronunciation. He; on the other band; con- 
demned my pronunciation as coarse and rustic ; for 1 pronounced 
according to our custom; Ty moi legeiSf kurie $ which; as soon 
as he had heard; he could not refrain from laughing; and said to 
me — Tgo^igig ay^Ue^ xSg^ that is; you pronounce in a rustic man« 
ner : "Axutrofj xign* K Srcif Tgo(pigi»y acrrloii Tc^g^ (I write as he pro- 
nounced) Hear me; Sir; you ought to pronounce as the people in 
cities (or polite people) do ; thuS; ri p Xf^i^; x/gth aXXotg h 
ygapiVj but you must write differently; thuS; ri fMt xiyug, xvga. 
I tben proceeded to request him to write down the pronunciation 
of the vowels and diphthongs; which he did after this manner — 



Ail ZSFgO(pigUV 



TO 



Tfl» 



91 




rn 


V 

u 


> ig h o7cp < 


TV 

Tii 


LOi] 




jrot. 



>Ti, 



Tfi9\at\ ig f; oJo¥ \rai\ri. 

By this method I began to comprehend him with ease; when 
be pronounced according to his manner. I continued thus : 
IIa;^ 0Z9 ita(pig$i ravra aXX^Xevy, ilf^ug »at vf4f$7g ; ^ vcig hctyfoin 
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of the Chreek Langua^B. 17 

n^ £9 J Is h7ofio/cifg rgo^iga^^ IfMSyifjuTgi How then do these words 
ifjusTg and uf/f,i7^ differ from each otber^ or how could any person 
distinguish them^ if we must pronounce them both ifugt ifjufg ? He 
replied — iiet ttjs (ruvru^ic^j THia tia sintaxeoSj IfiTg Xiyof4,$¥f Ifu^ 
XEyjri, — ^by the syntax^ or construction of the sentence/' This 
satisfactory answer, which was just such as Winterton himself 
would have given to the Greek, if he had asked a similar question 
about the English language, put an end to the dialogue. A more 
satisfactory one, indeed, could not have been given ; and, if we 
were not in the habit of overlooking what is immediately before 
our eyes, it would appear surprising, that such an objection should 
ever have been made to this pronunciation ; and by Englishmen . 
too, whose language has a large share of what foreigners consider 
as absurdities arising from this very cause. With how much 
force could this Greek, if he had been acquainted with our lan- 
guage, have retorted the question, by saying — ^In English you 
have as many different letters to denote similar sounds, as we 
have in Greek f and how do you distinguish words which have 
the same sound but different meanings in English ? For exam- 
ple ; this very sound of e long, you express in a greater number 
of ways than we do in Greek ; — 

by », as in Ccesar, &c. 

e, as in scene, mete, &c. 

ee, as in see, sees, seen, meet. 

ea, as in sea, seas, meat, mean. 

ei, as in seize, deceit, conceive. 

ie, as in belief, chief, mien. 

i, as in marine, fatigue, invalid, &c. 
To say nothing of the few words in which eo, oe, eg and ua have 
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18 Mr. Pickering on the Pronunciation 

this game sonnd. And if we take into view the unaccented syl- 
lables of English words, we find, that the whole list of vowels 
a, e^ iy Oy Uf y, and some of the diphthongs are, in a great part of 
your language pronounced exactly alike !* 

Such would have been the reasoning of this Greek in respect 
to the English language : And if we ourselves turn our attention 
for a moment to any foreign lauguage, the French^ . for example, 
where innumerable words and phrases of different significations 
have precisely the same sound, and, though different to the eye 
are the same to the ear, we shall be much more forcibly struck 
with the futility of this objection. How absurd does it appear to 
us, for instance, that e) at, oi$ ait, oi% aient and oient in that lan- 
guage should all have the same sound, that of the letter a in Eng- 
lish. How, again we may ask (as Winterton did the Greek) 
could any one distinguish in French between the third person sin* 
giUar and the third person plural of nearly all the verbs in the 
language, (except those which begin with a vowel or h mate, or 
which are followed by words that begin with those letters,) which 
are so frequently recurring in speaking the language? To de- 
scend to particulars; how could any one determine when a 
Frenchman means to say, he should be, {"il seroit,) or they should 
be, Cils seroient,) he speaks, (il parle,) or they speak, (ils parlcnt,) 
he was speaking, (il parloit,) or they were speaking, (ils parloient,) 
&c. with innumerable other expressions, which occur in every 
French sentence he utters? The answer i« obvious; by the con- 
struction, as the Greek observed to Winterton ; or in other words, 

* I have been the better enabled to collect these various combinations of let- 
ters in our own language, by the aid of the Memoir of Mr. Duponceau^ on Eng- 
lish Ffionology, before cited. 
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by use and familiarity with the language. Need it be remark- 
ed^ that Frenchmen understand each other^ and that the Mod^ 
em Greeks do the same^ noi withstanding these ambigaities^ just 
as well as we do each other in our language ? And can there be 
a doubty that the Greeks of ancient times must have understood 
each other with just the same ease^ that their descendants do^ let 
their pro|mnciation hare been as irregular^ as the human mind can 
imagine iTto have been ? But^ to return to the controversy allud- 
ed to. 

Such, as I have above observed^ was the pronunciation of 
C^ek universally adopted in Europe^ until the age of Eras- 
mus ; when that illustrious scholar promulgated a new or ^^ re- 
formed^' pronunciation^ which was afterwards called by his name* 
The occasion of his introducing this reformy as it was called^ is 
certainly one of the most singular occurrences in the history of 
literature; but^ singular as it may appear^ it rests upon testimony 
hitherto unimpeached ; and the biographers of Erasmus, as well 
as other writers, who mention the fact, do not attempt directly to 
controvert it. The anecdote seems to have been first published 
by Gerard Vossius ; but I shall here give it (in a translation) 
with the accompanying remarks of John Rodolph Wetstebiy and 
John Michael Langius ; the latter of whom published it in his 
Exercitationes Philologicce de differentia Livgum Greecorum Fe- 
teris et ^ovce sive Barbaro-Grau^ce. This same account was 
afterwards republished by Havercamp, by way of preface to his^ 
edition of the concise but satisfactory treatise of Erasmus Schmidt 
on the pronunciation of the Greek Language,^ 

* Havercampf S^}lIoge Scriptonim &c. torn. ii*. p. 6^^ 
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^^We distinguisit (i^ys Laogius) the prononciation of Greek 
as tbe Beuchlinian or ancient^ and the Erasmic or new; which 
latter is mostly used in our schools at the present day. The 
former takes its name from John Jteuchlin of Fhorca^ (who died 
in 1581^)^ because that very learned man was the ftrst among the 
Germans, who was so much distinguished fw his knowledge 
of Oreek^ that •irgyropylue, a native Greek, upon heuing him 
speak tbe language, exclaimed, that Chreece had taken her fiight 
acro88 the Mps ; and it was from Reuchlin that the Greek schoiU 
ars of this country [Germany] received their first pronumiation 
of the language j which was similar to that of the Modem Greeks. 
Erasmusy however, in consequence of an amusing incident, in* 
troduced that new-fangled pronunciation (unknown to the natives 
of Greece) which ia now adopted in our schools, and is called, 
from its author, the Eraemic pronunciation. People now began, 
contrary to the custom of the ancients, to pronimnce the letter 
as B in the Latin language is commonly sounded ; the letter i| 
they made equivalent to E long ; the diphthongs m, ih otj they 
twisted in an execrable manner, and with a harsh sound almost 
into two distinct vowels ; with many other coneeits of the kind. 
But I will relate the whole story in the words of the celebrated 
John Roiolph Wetsteiny as it is to be found in his Orationes 
JSlpologetica^ pro Chceca et Oenuina linguce Grcecce pronuncia- 
tioney p. liO. <Let us see, says he, what opinion we ougbt to 
entertain of this new Pandora ; and whether she received all her 
endowments and attractions from the Gt>d8, or whether in truth 

* ReuchlWs name in German signifies smcke; and, according* to the fash- 
ion of the day, it was Latinized into Capniof bj which he b more commonlj 
mentioned in the works of that period. 
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she has not in some measure imposed upon ker suitors by conn- 
terfeit ckarms. The garb^ indeed^ in whieh she is introduced to 
us^ and by great names too, has the exterior of antiquity ; but if 
we accurately examine this personage, we shall discover that she 
18 of modem origin, and was introduced into the world by a sig- 
nal fraud. Her parent was that phc&nix of literature, the great 
Erasmus ; who, in his Dialogue on Pronunciation^ was the first 
person that dared to decide, how far the several letters had de- 
parted from their ancient sounds, and to point out by what means 
we might get back to the ancient purity. But that sage would 
never have gone such lengths as he did, had he not been led in- 
to a snare (and who, that is not more than human, is proof against 
such things ?) by a trick of his friends ; as will be seen in the fol. 
lowing narrative, which you shall have in the words of the illus- 
trious Vossius, who gives it upon the authority of Henry Coraco* 
petroen8.^ ^I heard M. Rutgerus ReschiuSy (says he,} who was 
professor of Greek in the Bueleiden college and my revered pre- 
ceptor, relate, that he was in the Liliensian seminary at the same 
time with Erasmus, who occupied an upper room and himself a 
lower one; that Henry Glareanus happened to arrive at Louvain 
from Paris and was invited to dine in the college ; and when Gla- 
reanus was asked, what news he brought with him, he answered, 
(which was a story he had made up on the way, because he knew 
Erasmus to be over-fond of novelties and wonderfully credulous,) 
that certain native Greeks had arrived in Paris, who were men of 
great learning, aad who used a pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage entirely different from that, which prevailed in these parts ; 

* Henry Ravensberg J whom Vossius calls— ^viri egregie docti) doctiique 
perfamiharis." See Haverccanp^s Sylloge^ toin. ii. p. 628, 
4 
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aa for instance, instead of calling /3, veetah, they called it hatah ; 
for fjy eetahy tbey said atdh ; for en [sounded a] they said aye; for 
01 [sounded ee] they said oy^ kc* As soon as Erasmus beard this 
account^ he wrote \ii% Bialogue on the true pronunciation of the Greek 
and Latin languages^ that he might appear to be the discoverer of 
this new method^ and offered the work to Peter, a printer^ at Moat, 
in order to have it published ; but the printer declined doing it^ 
either because he was engaged in other works^ or because he 
could not undertake to publish it so soon as was desired, and Eras- 
mus then sent the work to Troben^ at Basle, by whom it was 
printed and imniediately published. Eraemusy however, having 
discovered that a trick had been practised upon him, never after- 
wards used that pronunciation himself, nor did he direct his 
friends to adopt it. In proof of these facts, M. Rutgerus used 
to show, in Erasmus' own hand- writing, a manuscript system of 
pronunciation drawn up for the use of Damian de Ooexy a Span- 
iard, which was not at all different from that adopted in all plac- 
es where the language is used, both by the learned and the un- 
leamed.'t 'JEraamw Ai?fi5e(f (continues WeteteinJ had no faith 
in his own Dialogue. Who then shall require me to believe in it ? 

* The original is— -Eos nempe sonare pro B vitay beta ; pro H itOf eta ; 
pro «M ce, AI ; pro •! t, oi et sic in ceeteris. 

t ^ Ipsius Erasmi nianuscriptam, in gratiam Damiani a Goes Hispani pro- 
nuDciationis forroulam" &c. Alter the words pronunciaiionis formulam there 
is, as Havercamp remarks, in the original of Vossius, this parenthesis — ^^ (cujus 
exemplar adhue apud me est.) Schedfe autem qua superiora narrantur, nequis 
ei fidem detraheret hocmodo, teste Vossio, subscnbitur: Henrieus Coracope^ 
trcBUS Cuccensisj Neomagi. cb h Ixix. pridie Simonis et Judw, Hanc sche- 
dam, scnptam olim manu H. Coracopetr^i, viri egregie docti, habere se profite- 
tur, isto loco, Vossius.'' 
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That he continaed to follow the prevdling mode of pronoancing^ 
18 apparent from his familiar Colloquies, particularly that which is 
called Echo} where^ to the word erudiHonis, Echo makes a res- 
ponse by ovag ; to epiico^iy by moTot ; to ariolari^ by Xagot i to as^ 
fwlogi, by Xoyoi 5 to grammatici^ by iatij ; to famelici, by Xv^ot j 
every one of which corresponds with the common pronnnciation of 
Greek ; which^ if he had known it to be erroneous^ he would un- 
doubtedly in his subsequent editions have taken pains to correct : 
But so far from this^ he not only adhered to it himself, hot took 
particular care^ that it should be taught to those^ who were entrust- 
ed to his charge*'^ 

Such then^ it should seem from this narrative^ was the origin 
of the "nsic'^ or ^^reformed^^ pronunciation of the Greek lan- 
guage. The anecdote rests upon the authority of CoracopetrcBus ; 
and doubts have been entertained^ by some persons, of its authen- 
ticity. But those doubts appear to be founded, rather upon the 
singularity of the occurrence, than upon any want of credibility in 
the witness ; for his character stands unimpeached, and the fact 
does not appear to have been questioned by the writers who lived 
nearest to that period. Gerard John VossiuSy (who lived with- 
in a century after Coracopetrceus^J a staunch Erasmian and 
sufficiently inclined to detect the falsehood of the story, if it 
were false, does not call it in question ; but, on the contrary, 
speaks of it as a circumstance not known to many persons, and 
thinks it important to lay it before bis readers, in order to make 
them acquainted with the motives, which impelled Erasmus to 
write on this subject ;^ and be endeavours to account for Eras. 

* <^ Erasmus, qua occasione ad scribendum de Recta Pronunciatione fuerit 
iiopuldus, paucis cognitum aibitror. Ttaque visum bac de re adjicere quad ia 
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mii9^ not adbertog to fais new pronnnoittUm bimaelfi by 0appof- 
iogi that he abandoned it in consequents of the difficulty pf over<- 
comiog bis old habita^ and of making the public folkiw him in 
hia innovations^ however well foundeil they might be.* Kor does 
Havtrcamp (who was also an advocate for the Erasmian pronun- 
ciation^ and from whom^ as the editor of the controversial tracts 
on this queston^ we should naturally have expected an investiga- 
tion of the truth of the narrative^) venture to deny it ; but contents 
himself with remarking, that he does not wi$h to discnss the credi* 
bilityofthe testimony of Coracopetroeus — ^' de cujus testimonii ve- 
ritate (says he) disputare nolumus.'' The narrative is also repub- 
lished from Yossius by Jortin, in his life of Erasmus, without any 
intimation^ that I have observed, of its being questionable. 

That such a change, however, in the pronunciation of the 
Greek language shonld have been thus effected, seems at first view 
hardly possible. But when we consider, that by this change 
Greek was more assimilated to the languages of Europe in gen- 
eral, and consequently became more easy to the learner; and 
when we reflect upon the great influence of names at that period-^ 

scheda quadam babeo, scripta olim manu Henrici CoracopetroRi^ viri egregie 
docti, doctisque perfamiliarts. Ea ita habet &c. and thea Vossius relates the 
atorj at large. 

* << Yeruro cum Achillea sint pleraque omnia quibus ab Erasmo atque aliis 
refellitur vulgaris istheec loquendi ratio, neutiquam in animum inducere possum, 
quod Erasmus earn retlnuerit, nee amicos ab ea determent, id eo factum* quod 
editi libelli pseniteret ; verum magis mihi verisimile fit, cum meliora yideret pro- 
baretque, deteriora tamen sequutum ; sive quid a puero sic loqui adsuevisset ; 
sive quod desperaret suo se exemplo alios ad imitationem provocare posse ; sive 
quod loquendum putarit cum vulgo, sapiendum cum paucis, ut prsecepit t^$ «A9- 
Btl^ Philosophus." Vossu Jirislarch, lib. i. c. 28. 
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of names too, which woald scarcely have less aothority in our owa 
times, it will cease to appear extraordinary. And, as the ancient 
Crreek was not studied for the purposes of conversation, the learn- 
ed were willing to spare themselves the labour of stodyiag itc 
pronunciation. When, therefore, the idea was once published 
among Europeans of speaking G-reek, as they did their own lut^ 
guages, and that method was defended too, as being nearer to the 
ancient, the contagion spread^ and the pronunciation of the mod- 
em Greeks was by degrees neglected. The ^^ new^^ pronuncia- 
tion, bowever, was not received at first with much favour; so 
far from it, that a warm controversy arose among the principal 
scholars of that day, of which I shall incidentally give some ac- 
count as 1 proceed ; for a controversy, conducted by such dis- 
tinguished advocates^ ^cannot fail of being interesting to us, even 
after the lapse of several centuries. Whether, indeed, the anecdote 
above related of Erasmus is true or not, is of little consequence as 
to the merits of the present qnestion. We can employ our* 
selves more usefully in examining the arguments, which were 
urged by him and his friends in support of their innovation, and 
the answers which were made by their adversaries ; and this I 
shall now proceed to do, with as much conciseness as possible, 
from the principal writers in the controvery ; adding such further 
observations, as are furnished by the researches and discoveries 
of our own times. In doing this, it will be most convenient to 
follow the order of the Alphabet. 
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A- 

The proaanciation of the letter a is undispated. All scholars 
agree^ that it was sounded by the ancient Greeks as it is by their 
descendants^ and by all the nations of Europe at this day^ except 
the English ; that is^ like what we call the Italian a, in mir 
word fathery &c. which sounds by itself, we should express in 
English by ah. It will not be uninteresting to see how minutely 
it is described by Bionysius of Ihlicamaeeus : ^AorSif ds rciv 
(MttcgSp \v(pmoTaro¥ ro a, oro^v izrttPtiTur xiyitai ydg avosyofiipov 
Tov ffTOfifATog It) zrXutrroVy Met) rod zr»iUf4,aTog ay^ ^gofiivov zfgog 
TOP ougam : Of the long [vowels] » is the most sonorous^ when 
it is prolonged (or a stress is laid upon it ;) for it is uttered with 
the mouth wide open^ the breath being at the same time impel- 
led upwards towards the roof of the mouth.^ 

B. 

The ancient pronunciation of the letter Beta has been the 
subject of much controversy. The Modern Greeks pronounce it 
like our V, and call its name jS^ra, veetah; the followers of Erae- 
mu8 on the other hand assert, that it should be pronounced like 
the Roman By which^ they at the same time contend^ was anciently 
sounded in Xa^n, just as it is in Italian and other modern lan» 
guages ; but the correctness of this latter opinion^ we shall ftnd^ 
there are many strong reasons for doubting. 

The firsts and principal argument of Erasmus (who indeed did 
not support his opinions on this subject with such an array of an* 
thorities as some of his followers) is founded upon a well known 

* Dionys. Hal« de Structura OrationiS; sect. 14. edit. UptoOy p. 94« 
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passage in one of Cieero^s letters^ where there are some remarks 
apoD equivoques / among which Cicero mentions the word binif 
(sounded, as Erasmus takes for granted, beeneej which in Latin 
has a different signification from ^tnnn Greek. Now, says Eras- 
mus, if the Greek word was pronounced by the ancient^ as it is by 
the Modern Greeks, veenee, the Latin word and the Chreek one 
could not have been enough alike in sound, to have given room 
for a double meaning, any more than the two words hini and riiti 
could have done in the Latin language* The same argument was 
afterwards much relied on by other writers in the controversy ; 
the chief of whom were — James Ceratinus^ a learned Dutchman, 
who in 1929 dedicated to Erasmus a short treatise on the Pro- 
nunciation of Greek* — Theodore Beza — and Henry Stephens ; to 
which number should be added Jidolphus Mekerchus fMet- 
kerkej ; whose treatise, however, is so gross a plagiarism from 
Bexa^s^, that the editor, Bavercamp, feels it to be a stain upou the 
Belgian character ; and he feebly excuses it by remarking, that 
Henry Stephens^ no very forgiving censor, bad pardoned Met^ 
kerkey and (as is the fact) had made use of his strong arguments 
himself. Let us now see what answer may be given to the ar- 
gument from Cicero. 

Of the several writers, whose tracts in this controversy have 
been published by Havercamp, in his Sylloge Scriptorum before 
cited, there are three in defence of the pronunciation of the Mod* 
em Greeks ; they are — Gardiner ^ the well known Bishop of 
Winchester and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge^ who 

* Ceratinus* family name, according to th^ biographers, was Tryng; he 
was born at Hoom or Horn in Holland \ whence, according to the fashion of the 
age, he formed his name of Ceratinm, throagh the Greek Kf;««, a horn. 
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wrote with no contemptible ability in reply to Sir John Cheke, 
and by an Edict as head of the UDiversity^ positively forbade the 
teaching of the new or Erasmian method ; Gregory Martin, who 
made a learned reply to Mekerchus ; and Erasmus Schmidt ^ a 
German^ whose concise^ but learned and able treatise will be 
more particularly noticed in the course of this inquiry. , Of these 
three writers^ Martin alone seems to have attempted (and that 
not with complete success) to answer specifically the argument 
from Cicero. He agrees with Mekerchua, that the Latin and 
Greek words are made alike in sound by Cicero ; but he asks him 
to point out^ in what part of them the similarity exists. ^^ Si tu pug- 
nes (says be) de /3, quod sonandum sit ut B^ ego de u contendo, 
quod in eodem loco pronuncietur ut i/' &c. ^^ If you contend^ 
that the resemblance in sound lies in the /S> which is therefore to 
be pronounced like b, I maintain that it lies in the tt^ which is to 
be pronounced like the letter i. If you reply, that the letter i 
among the Romans sounded like th take care lest^ while you ^re 
over-solicitous to make them alike^ you inadvertently establish 
a difference between them. For fiivu in Greek you yourself, I 
presume, read binei ; but bini in Latin, according to your own 
opinion also, must be read beinei; so that there is a marked dis- 
tinction between the two.''* The argument thus far does not 
seem by any means satisfactory ; for if, as he contended (and as 
was the case) the u and i were alike in sound but differed only 
in quantity still unless the Greek j8 and the Latin B very close- 
ly resembled each other, there could hardly have been room for 

Gregor. Martin, De Grfecarum Literarum Pronunciatigne ap, JTavercamp, 
Syllog, torn. ii. p. 587. 
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tn equivoque that would be endared even by the gross ear of a 
foreigner^ as Gicero was in respect to the Greek language. That 
there was such a resemblance can now be more satisfactori- 
ly showD^ than it could have been at the (ime when Martin wrote ; 
but the resemblance probably must have consisted in tbis^ that 
the Roman B and the Greek j8 were sounded rather like the let* 
ter V, than the B, of modern languages. That the Roman B had 
that sound for a long period^ is manifest from its being perpetual- 
ly confounded with it in writing. Martin^ indeed^ intimates that 
he thought somethiu^g of this kind probable — ^^ Superest alia con- 
jectura (says he) quando jam ista necessario confundenda sint^ 
ut dicamus b olim priscis Romanis aspirate magis sonuisse quam 
nunc : non tamea ut in Fconsonante flt^ labiis valde apertis^ sed 
conjuuctis magis et compressis^ ut sit quasi hvini dissyllabum^ 
quod hodie quoque apnd Burgenses fit in Hispania^ qui veetia 
pro heetiay vene pro bene exiguo admodum vocum discrimine pro- 
BOBciaiit.'' 

If Martin had been in possession of all the information^ which 
the researches of later scholars have brought to lights he would 
not have expressed himself with so much hesitation on this point. 
He might have stated it not merely as a ^^ conjecture^^^ but as an 
opinion supported by very strong evidence^ that the Romans did 
for a long period pronounce their B so nearly like V, as in gen- 
eral not to be distinguishable from it, at least by the ears of for- 
eigners ; just as is the case with the Spaniards at the present 
day.^ In proof of this, it will suffice to refer to the authorities 

* I have ofteu thouglit it probable, that the Spaniards and Portugtuse^ who 
were a Roman colony, maj have retained more of the ancient masculine pronuncia- 
tion of the Romans, though tinctured perhaps with a promncial rosticitj, than is 

S 
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collected in Heineccius^ elaborate edition of the well known work 
of Brissoniua, De Verborum quce ad Jus Civile 'pertinent signifi- 
catione : A multitude of other instances may be found in Gruter^ 
and other writers on Roman antiquities. 

^^ B^ secnnda alphabeti apud Latinos litera. Quum vero ilia 
GrcBcorum ^nrit respondeat^ ha&c autem litera a Gra&cis ita pro- 
nuncietur ut ea et V Latinorum exprimere soleant^ e. g* B^ioi pro 
Veils apud Plutarch, in Gamill. p. 1S9* 'klQiog pro Livioy apud 
eumd. in Romulo^ p. 36. ^\aQiet pro Flavian apud Reines. Inscr. 
adpend. p. 30. factum inde est^ ut in vetustis monimentis^ max- 
ime quae a seculo quarto prodierunt fere perpetua sit litera^ 
rum B et Vpermutatio. Hinc in marmoribus apud Gruter, p. 
DCLXXXI, 7. VIVIANU8 legitur pro Vibiano apud Meines. 
In«cr. I, 45, BICTORINVS pro Victorino; apud Gruter, p. 
DCCXVin, 6, ABIT A pro Avita, in 1. 11. C. Theod. de Cohor^ 
tat. YASTA&A pro Bastaga: Ut innnmera alia prseteream, 
inter quse etiam est ridiculum illud a Y. G. £v. Ottone observa* 
turn apud Fabrett. p. 616. CONIVGI BENE BIBENTI, pro 
Bene ViventiJ^ 

From these instances and others, (which go back to a period 
bat little subsequent to the age of Cicero himself,) it will appear, 
that for many ages there was little or no difference, in the ordina- 
ry pronunciation, between the B and the Fof the Romans; and 

to be found even in Italy itself; for the Latin language throughout Italy y which 
was the great theatre of the operations of their enemies^ the Goths, must have 
been much corrupted by the constant and immediate influence of the language of 
tiiose invaders ; while the frounces of Spain and Portugal, being remote from 
that influence, might preserve the language, which they originally received from 
their Roman masters, in greater purity than the people of Italy. 
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consequently^ between the Roman B and the Greek Beta. Per- 
haps their true sound was one between our V and W, like the 
W in German ; which would be formed by barely touching the 
upper teeth to the lower lip^ instead of pressing them so strongly 
upon it as we are accustomed to do in pronouncing our V. That 
the Roman B, however^ suffered some slight changes in sound at 
different periods, is not improbable ; and it might be hazardous 
to assert, that in the age of Cicero^ it had exactly the same sound^ 
which was given to it three or four centuries afterwards, when we 
find the incriptions above referred to. If, however, we ascertain 
the pronuncnRion, which was used even at this latter period, it 
would be sufficiently near to that of the Augustan age, to satisfy 
the most fastidious ears of foreigners.^ 

Another argument of Erasmus is, the common, though very 
inconclusive one, founded on the etymologies of Latin words from 
the Greek ; as that fiSg in Greek becomes bos in Latin ; ^o£p, 
boare; ru^Car, turbare; (BaKwilov, bal^fiQum, etc.f This also rests 
upon the assumption, that the Latin B and Greek jS were both 
sounded like the modern Bf which^ as we have just seen, for 

* Since these remarks were written, I have obtained a copy of the Hercu- 
lanen»iay or Jircheological and PhUological Dissertations^ by Drummond Sf 
fValpole; by means of which interesting work, the evidence of the similarity 
of the Roman B and V is now carried back to the Augustan age. In the tenth 
Dissertation the author (Walpole) observes — ^' Capacio has published some Lot- 
in inscriptions which were found at Herculaneum, without any comments on 
them. I shall point out what appears to be worthy of notice in them. In the 
first inscription we have devitum for debitum.^^ The author then also adds— ^< I 
find the changes of B and V very common in the early Christian inscriptions, 
as BIXiT for VixUs BIRGO for Virgo.'' p. 172. 

t Erasm. Dialog, p. 122. 
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a very long period^ was not the case. Bat we can also^ on the oth- 
er hand^ find a great number of Latin words^ beginning with V, 
which are derived from Greek ones begining with j3 $ as vaio 
from (3»iaff volo from fiixofjMh via from jSia, etc« which (to apply 
this reasoning) would prove that the Greek j3 and Roman Fsound- 
ed alike. 

Equally inconclusive are several other arguments adduced by 
the writers in this coi^troversy ; as^ 1. That /Sijra is a middle let- 
ter between the smooth letter t and the aspirate ^; an appella- 
tion^ which might properly be applied to it^ whethir it is to be 
sounded like B or like F.* 8. That the very name^ Mphabetum 
(which, says Metkerke^ nobody pronounces alphavitumj shows 
that Beta ought to be sounded like B. But this is plainly as- 
suming the thing in question. 3. That Beta is derived from the 
Hebrew £etA, by adding a/ and hence the Greeks^ when they 
write Hebrew or Latin words having a jB in them, always write 
them with fi, as may be seen in Plutarch, Dion and others. This 
argument is liable to the same objections as the others ; and it 
will^ moreover, presently be seen, that the argument from the He^ 
hrew is directly against the firasmic pronunciation. 

But the argument, which is conside;red as the most decisive in 
favour of the Erasmic pronunciation of Beta (which was not, bow- 
ever, adduced in Erasmus' Dialogue) is the well known line cited 
by Eustathius from Cratinus, to mimic the bleating of a sheep. 
^ d) V n^i^iog (UTTi^ Tg6S»T09j B?i B?, Xiyofp Cail^ti. 

Now, says Bexa, after citing this line, if the syllables B?> Biif, 
express the bleating of a sheep, they must have been pronounced 

» Beza, p. 311. H. Steph. p. 446. Metkerke, p. 54. 
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be^ be^ and not ve^ ve ; that is^ (to express in English the sounds 
thus expressed by Beza in Latin) bay, bay^ and not vay, vay. 

While I was at college, studying Greek with the aid of no 
other book than my Port-Royal Grammar, (which, with all its 
excellencies, contains but little on the subject of pronunciation, be- 
cause probably the learned author did not consider that as an es- 
sential part of his plan,) I was much struck with this argument : 
which then appeared to me unanswerable. Further reflection, 
however, has led me to think, that too much importance has been 
given to arguments drawn from this and other animal sounds f 
which, as they form no part of any human language, no nation 
has any settled conventional sign; or word, to express. We ac- 
cordingly find, therefore, that not only people of different nations, 
but individuals of the same nation, represent such sounds by let- 
ters of very different powers. This did, in fact^ happen within 
my own observation in the case of this very sound ; for when I 
once asked Mr. Giclitira and Captain Katara (at different times) 
how they would express it in Modern Greek, the former wrote it 
ftTsi, fi^rii, that is bay, bay^ and the latter jbch, ftsi , or may, may ; 
and perhaps a third would have written it fATa»j fjur&a, just as 
we commmonly do in English, bahy bah. But great weight has 
been attached to this argument, from the days of Erasmus to more 
modern times ; when we find Gibbon remarking (though, perhaps, 
as much for the sake of indulging his spleen against the clergy, as 
of defending the reformed pronunciation) that this ^^ monosylla- 
ble (Stj represented to an Attic ear the bleating of sheep ; and a 
belwether is better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor.''^ I 
shall, therefore, state at large the answer, which was given to it 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 66. 
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three centuries ago by Erasmus Schmidt^ in the Treatise I have 
already mentioned. 

^^ As to the bleating of sheep (says he) whose cry is not bi, hi^ 
[in English bee, free] but be] be, [i. e, bay, 6ay,] it must be recol- 
lected^ that in these and similar words^ whose sound is an echo 
to the sense^ we do not express with precision the inarticulate 
voice of brutes^ which indeed itself is not always uniform. Thus 
the Greeks express the cry of a sheep by /8?, (Sjjf which others ex- 
press by bla^ bla [play, blay,"] and the Latins by ba, ba [bah, bah,"] 
from bdlandi ; while others again express it by ma, ma, [u e. 
mah, mah"] or md, ma, [i. e. may^ may.] It cannot therefore be 
proved by this^ that the 9 was exactly equivalent to the t or to the 
a or to the a ; or that the jS is exactly equivalent to the f&. In 
like manner the Greeks expressed the barking of a dog by the verb 
(Botu^itv, whether it is to be pronounced bau or bavf but the Ger- 
mans express the same thing by miffen, meffen, mqffen, muffen, 
and sometimes by hau, hau, hau ; thus using different vowels and 
different consonants. Shall we therefore say^ that ihose letters 
all have the same power ? Aristophanes expresses a dog^s bark* 
jng by av, iv, that is^ either au, au, or av, av / for different dogs 
sound it both ways. 

" The voice of the lark we express by lir, lit, whereas that 
bird modulates its notes rather to the sound of other vowels than 
the J; and the Germans themselves call it from its voice^ lerche. 
Shall we then argue^ that i and e are the same ? 

^* The Latins have named the cuckow cuculus, with the letter 
u, while the Greeks^ from the same sounds have called it zozxvya : 
Is the therefore to be pronounced like the it; for the note of the 
•Qckow has the sound ot u more than of o ^ The sound is^ cuc» 
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uc^ not cocoCf or as the innovators (the Nio^vra) pronounce it^ 
cococ* 

" The sound of a trumpet is expressed by taratantara ; al- 
though we can imagine in it the sound of other vowels more easi- 
ly than that of a only. 

^^ The sound of a lash or thong, is expressed in Plautus by 
thjs. word tax. Others express it by Tclisxschy klatsch, schmitx, 
8chmatz, patzsch, peitxchy kc. Has a: therefore the same sound 
with tZf or tzch ? Or are these different vowels equivalent to 
each other? The same remark may be made of various other 
words of this kind'' — 

^* Schmidt then adds^ with some humour — " Nimis ergo in- 
flrmum fundamentum susb pronunciationis posuere miseri illi ver- 
veces, qui vocem ovium substravere. Qua tamen, si ita lubet^ uti 
eos^ imo et ovium more^ tremulum to n pronunciare facile patie- 

mur.'^* 

By this time, perhaps, this celebrated argument will appear to 
be less conclusive in respect to the sound of the Beta^ than might 
at first view be supposed. The truth probably is, that the sylla- 
ble fin was used in this instance, not because it perfectly repre- 
sented the sound in question, but because (to Cratinus' ear at least) 
it only expressed it with more exactness, than any other syllable 
to be found in the Greek language. And why is it not just as 
probable, that so long ago as when Cratinua flourished, this writ- 
er should have contented himself with a word, which was only an 
approximation to the true sound, as that the grammarians and 
lexicographers down to the time of Phavorinus (only three hun- 
dred years ago, when we know that the j8 had the sound of V) 

* Havercamp, Sylloge, torn. ii. p. 661. 
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should have tranraiitted this word from age to age^ vrithoat ever 
intimatiDg^ that it was- a poor imitation^ because it began with a 
letter^ which sounded like V and not like B? Tet it has been so 
transmitted to us ; and PhavorinuSf following Eustathiue and the 
Etymologicon Magnum^ makes no other remark than this — (after 
speaking of several other words which the ancients used to ex- 
press various noises) 'Oi it ivroi (the andents) ^itrip ofiose^ fi,tfU' 
ilTixSg za) hfj ov (juntf Hal fjuip,ij(rt9 TgoCarm ^eiMflig. K^ar7yo^> 

Here^ we find^ that although Phavorinus notices the word so 
particularly^ as to tell his readers^ that the ancients wrote it ^^ 
and not ^s^ (which^ in his time^ we know were pronounced vee 
and vayj yet he says not a word implying^ that it was an imper- 
feet representation of the sound in consequence of its beginning 
with a Beta. 

Another argument for the Erasmic pronunciation of the BeUi 
is founded upon the practice of the Greeks in writing Boman 
names ; in which case it is urged (and with truth) that they ren- 
dered the B by their /S ; as in Fabius, Tiberius^ Gabinius, which 
they wrote 4>a&o^, T$Cigiog^ TaCimgy etc. ; and on the other hand, 
"^ the Momana used their B for the Greek /3, when they had occa- 
sion to write Greek names, as Bacchus for B^xoif etc. Beza, 
however, candidly admits, that this is by no means satisfactory ; 
because the G^reeks not only represented the Roman By but the 
V also by /3 ; of which he adduces some instances himself, as 
Bippfig, BaXigioif for Verree, Vahriusy etc- 5 and it is a well 
known fact, that in Roman names, which bad a F in them, the 

» Phayorin. 1186. v. Atrtiu 
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^eek writers made use of the letter fi and tke dipbtbong ou, in- 
differently, to represent that letter. Hence Virgil was called 
sometimes BtgyiXiof and sometimes ^OvigysKtog ; Valerius was 
either BaXf^io; or 'OvaXtgiog. Now^ as the learned all agree, 
that this diphthong was sounded like the French ouy or the English 
00 (which is also the pronunciation of the Modem Greeks J it 
follows, that, whether the two Roman letters B and V sounded 
alike or not, the' Chreek j3 and the diphthong ov must bare been 
alike ; and consequently, that the Beta must have represented the 
Boman V with as much exactness^ as the diphthong ^v did. 
And it is certainly a striking fact, that this diversity of ortbog- 
raphy* in writing foreign names, has descended to the Mod^ 
em Greeks ; for when they write names having a F (or a WJ in 
them, they sometimes use jS and sometimes ov^ w may bo seen in the 
following instances, taken from MeUUus^ Geography y^ some of 
which, however familiar to us in our own language, will hardly 
be recognized in a Greek dress : 

V rendered by j3 and ov : 

Bf»fr/a Venice 

Btge'»txXtg or 'Omg^ttkiaf YersaiUes 
BtgfMPT Vermont 

Bigytvia or ^OvtgytPitt Virginia 
UthiTiXCa/ia or UiPpffiXducLvixj Pennsylvania, etc. 

* Mf Acr/iv yitty^U wmJituit tUi fioy etc. the second edition, in 4 vols. 8vo^ 
printed at Venice in 180r. 

6 
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W rendered by /8 or ou : ^ 

Ba^iyyT09$ Washington 

BiffxetfffftTf Wiscasset 

BiXfjuiyyrivy Wilmington 

'Oi;aXXi£», Wales 

'Owi^w, WUna 

*Ovmr$g(pogi or Bang^gi^ Waterford, etc. 

But the most valuable and interesting monoments of antiquity^ 
relating to the subject now under consideration^ are the Greek 
Versions of Uie Roman Law, and the Greek Commentaries upon 
it. In those Versions and Commentaries^ we do not merely find 
a few scattered proper names of Romans^ written in C^reek^ as is 
the case in the small number of Greek historians^ that have come 
down to our times ; but in every page we meet with technical and 
other words of the Roman Law, which, as they could not be well 
translated, were adopted, almost in their native Latin form, and 
only written in Chreek characters. Now, although these Ver- 
sions will not be esteemed of so high authority, as the writings of 
the Augustan age, yet, when we find in them a great weight of ev- 
idence, proving, that the pronunciation of Greek has remained uu- 
changed from the age of Justinian to the present time, (a period of 
about thirteen centuries,). we shall not readily believe, that any 
material change could have taken place in the comparatively short 
period of ih^jive preceding centuries ; which would carry us back 
to the Augustan age. I shall cite only a few examples as to the 
letter Beta. In some parts of the Code^ the Emperor Valentinian 
is called in Greek BaUnmamy while in others, his name is writ*. 
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ten ^OvaXinmapc^.* The Emperor Juetinian^s title of Vanda- 
licue is commoiily written BapiaXtzou as in tit xvii. 3. ; and in 
the same law^ the Latin phrase post Vandalica trophiBa is render- 
ed by^ fiura to aara BaviiXvp rgtixatop ; and the emperor's name 
is usually written pXa B/oj lovtrrmapog. Of technical words^ where 
the LAtin V is rendered by the Greek /3, we fiud innumerable in- 
stances^ like the following — fiufcavua ("vacantia, sc. bona) jSix* 
rtyaXtch fiiviixra, (SoXouprau tprtg-fiiGou tpngCaXXoufj^y rgai^ 
Cagtfcar^y rgtCara, Tgo-fitgiXt^ ircMgc^fiia^ ffivrouXftgi-fiioXarh 
etc* I will add but one instance more of this kind ; which con- 
tains^ at the same time^ an example of the use of the letter B for 
V, and a rule of the testamentary law of the Romans^ to which a 
professional reader may trace a rule of our own law : It is to be 
found in the curious workof JEu^tofAiu^ Uigixg^ptKSv ho^rfifiarwf 
am porij^ ia^ p irSv : De Temporalibus Intervallis d momento 
usque ad centum annos ; or, as we should say in technical lan- 
guage, On Limitations, from one moment to an hundred years : 
fur^ X' nf^igSp o^uKit agj^ia^oi i tiXtigofOfioc rov inB£MTafiot /etira 
TO apaynpai tJip itafin^^p, etc. Intra dies triginta debet h»res 
InVentarium incipere postquam apertum fuerit testamentum, etcf 
The argument also, which is founded on the Greek method 
of writing Hebrew words, and which has been adduced in sup- 
port of the Erasmian pronunciation of Beta, is, in truth, against 
it ; for it will be found, as both Martin and Schmidt observe, 
that the Greeks used their fi to represent not only the Hebrew 
^ (both without the Dagesh and with it) but also the Hebrew ^ ; 
as in l^n ^^^^iy Orf^ipK *ACgaafit etc. instances of which may 
be found in every page of the Septuagint. 

• Cod, [. i. 3. and L xii, f Eustath. ap, Cujac. torn. i. 5C6, 
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r. 

The letter y^ when single, has tWo sounds in Modern Greek. 
Before a^ Oj oi^ ov$ it has^ what we call in English^ the Aar({ sound 
of G^ as in game, gone, Slc. ; but before g and i it has the sound 
of the Italian J, or our F: Thus (to take an example from Fe- 
iMttia^ Treatise^ yigag is pronounced ydras} y/pofMct, yeenomay. 

The former of these sounds is universally admitted by the 
learned to be the ancient one ; but the latter has been much con- 
tested ; and among the reasons for controverting it^ Metkerke (copy- 
ing from Beza, as usual) assigns this very extraordinary one — that 
we cannot give two different sounds to the same letter without ac* 
knowledging a degree of poverty in the Greek language^ which is 
not credible ! To which Martin very justly replies^ that this 
reasoning is ^^ plane 'ridiculum,^^ and only betrays Metkerke^ a 
own ^^ poverty of argument/' Martin then proceeds to defend it 
upon the ground of usage ; which; so far as my inquiries have 
gone, is the only ground upon which it can rest ; and this, sure- 
ly, (if I may use a professional phrase,) is sufficient to throw tho 
burden of proof upon those who condemn the pronunciation as 
spurious. It may, however, be farther observed^ that this soft 
sound of the y might once have been similar to that, which is 
sometimes given to the G in Eaglish^ in the words guide, di$» 
guise, &c« as if written gyide, disguise ; from which it may have 
naturally changed to the simple sound of y, as we now find it 
Indeed; ib some combinations, it does take a sound which camu^t 
be distinguished from this. * 

But the pronunciation, which was most controverted by some 
of the Erasmians, is that^ which is given to this letter, when it 
precedes another 7, or «» I9 or ;^ $ in which cases the Modern 
Greeks give it the sound of n, as we have always been accuse* 
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tomed to do^ and as is now the practice in Burope. This pro- 
nunciation^ so different from the nsnal sonnd of the letter G in 
Bnropean languages^ was received from the Greek exiles them- 
iselves ; and as they^coald not haVe produced liny other kuthority 
ibr it^ than they did for the pronunciation of many other letters of 
the alphabet^ that is^ their own invaridble usage, it seemv sur- 
prisingy that the learned were williag to tolerate this^ any more 
than the other peculiarities of the Modem Chreek pronunciation. 
it wasy indeed^ opposed with so much learning and ingenuity^ by 
Bexa and Henry Stephens, that great donbt has been entertain- 
ed^ whether it Was genuine. But^ as we now have evidence^ 
which| it is not saying too much^ to call conclusive^ (as will pre* 
sently appear^) it will be a useful ksson to us^ who are but for^ 
signers as to this question, to recur to the theoretical arguments, 
which those eminent men and their followers ha^e urged against 
it It will teaeh us to be cautious, in questions of tiiis nmture, 
how we condemn the universal and very ancient usage of a whole 
people, whenever it happens to be repugnant to our own habits or 
prejudices. 

Beza, after some remarks on Theodore Gaza and the '^ gram- 
marians,'' asks, ^^ why cannot the double y be pronounced by the 
Greeks, as well as by the Latins in their words aggrego, agger, ^^ 
&c. and he then goes on, in a decided tone, to assert, that << neith- 
er the double y is to be found among the Greeks, nor the y writ- 
ten before « or ;^ ; and tiHit what Gaza adds in his rule about the 
I is idle, because neither y nor r are to be found before | among 
the Greeks ; but the grammarians have been deceived in this mat- 
ter; for they have not considered, (as he remarks with ingnnaity^) 
that the copyists of books, before the invention of printing, did 
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not write in large or capital letters^ but in small ones, fashioned 
after the ancient capitals, but still with some slight diSSerences ; 
and thud| in transcribing^ they would by lengthening and widen- 
ing the 9 before a y^ make it resemble the latter so much as to bo 
mistaken for it.^'^ He then informs the reader^ that in a very old 
MS.- of St. PauVs Epistles^ which was written in capitals, he 
had seen the following words written with a r instead of a 7: 
ANFEAOS, ANKLTPA, ANKAAH. 

However ingenious this conjecture of Be»a may appear^ and 
however well supported it may seem to be^ yet it is all over- 
thrown by the evidence now in possession of the learned^ to 
which I have just alluded ; that is, the Herctdanean Manuscripts; 
which^ as Dr. Buroey justly observes of one of them^ are ^^ un- 
doubtedly the most curious publication^ on the whole^ which has 
appeared since the revival of letters.^f I ^^^^^ make no apolo- 
gy for introducing in this place a translation of the entire note of 
the learned editor on the pronunciation of the letter now under 
consideration. It is taken from the second volume of the Man- 

* Bexaj De germana pronunciatiooe Grsec. Ling. ap. Havercamp. Syllog, 
torn. i. p. 314, 315. 

t See Bees^ CyclopcBdiOy art Philodemi db Musioa. Dr. Barney states, 
that no copies of this work had reached England till 1801, (though it had been then 
published several years,) when *< Dr. Crac/iero(fe procured possession of two co- 
pies " It is honourable to our country, that we now have in this vicinity three 
copies, at least, of this interesting publication 5 ^ of which is in the Library 
of the University at Canibridge, and another in that valuable repository of lite- 
rature, the Boston MhenmunL This institution, indeed, is the only one, I be- 
lieve, that possesses the second volume of these MSS. containing part of tlie 
works of Epicurus and some fragments of a Latin poem. This volume was not 
printed till 1809. 
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uscripts^ which contains a part of Epicurus. The note is to be 
found at p. S3^ where the word drup^cgtc'ti^ occurs^ written incor- 
rectly with a 9 instead of 7; apon which^ the editor says to his 
reader — ^^ It will be obseryed^ that the original manuscript has 
here drvfxgie'uu with N instead of T ; which is to be ascribed on- 
ly to the inattention of the copyist. For you must take care^ that 
you do not adopt the opinion of StephenSy Bexa,, and others ; 
(cited by Jo. Simon^ in his Introductio Grammatico-Gritica, 
sect. S.) wha> because they found in a manuscript written in cop* 
itaU the words ar^iX^^y aptivgm^ written as ^vvxgierug is in this 
place^ supposed^ that the grammarians^ when they directed 7^^ 
/Eta to be written for fv before the palatal letters^ were deceived 
by the lengthened figure of the »» which looked like a y. Now 
in these Papyri^ which are written in capHaUf yofA^fjMiB constant- 
ly written before the palatal letters^ (although sometimes the trans- 
criber erroneously departs from this orthography^) as may be seen 
in this very volume, (or roUj where, at col. ix, v. 19> you find 
iyj^Migowtp correctly written. In Philodenms de Jtlueica, which 
we have published, you will see, that this orthography is constant 
ly observed. Thus, Col. xvii, v. 81, rvy^apup ; ib. v. 44. evy^ 
yiPfl. Col. xxiv, v. 7> ^vyyiy*^. Col. xxvii, v. 18, ayj^^ivaag. 
Col. xxxiii, V. SS, ctpayKuti^. Col. xxxviii, v. 33^ iyinx,itgn»»(ri 
but in the same place, the transcriber, nodding, {"ut in longo ope 
re, &c.) wrote at v. 88, ^vstiaTaKoeriJUfia'iPy as I have there observed 
This rule of orthography is constantly observed in the other 
rollSf which we have by us ; and so closely is it followe U that 
sometimes, in the case of two succeeding wordsy wh( n the last 
begins with y^ and the first should end with 9 (as in fnf yag) 
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such irst word is written with a, yin this manner, MEF TAP. 
Naw this, unless I am mistaken^ is a manifest proof tkat Uie 
yufiuM had retained the sound of the yv, although U might ha 
pronounced somewhat more softly ; as we at this day pMnounee 
the words angeltisyanchoraf in doing which the tongue does not 
rise quite up to the roof of the mouth* If such were not the case; 
the letter N would not be so easily substituted for the F by the 
transcribers.'' \ 

A- 

The letter i ha| the sound^ which Walker calls in English 
tbe^f sound of th\ as in our word then, which may be express- 
ed with great exactness, as to sound, by the negative particle ih 
of the Modem Greeks, a corruption of the ancient word oviip^ 
This approaches so near to the common sound of the letter I) in 
the modern languages, that it does not appear to have given occa- 
sion to much controversy. It must, doubtless, be defended, up- 
on the ground of timee ; which, one would think, should be as 
decisive in the case of this, as of its kindred letter, theta, which 
has been acquiesced in by the learned of all countries. ^ 



The sound of this letter, which is that of e in the European 
languages generally, is the same, substantially, with our e in 
the word there. Tfaiis pronunciation of i is universally consid- 
ered to be the same with that of the ancient Ghreeks. 
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.» *■ • 

. , z. 

Tbe pronnnciatiott of the letter ^ is also^ ia practice, ondispa- 
ted : Tbei learned of all nations agree in giving it the sound, which 
% has in English ; which is also the pronunciation of the Modern 
Greeks. 

H. 

It has been the fate of this letter, as writers have remarked, 
to be the subject of as much controversy as any in tbe whole al- 
phabet* Eraemus and his followers contended, that the ancients 
pronounced it like what they called long E in Latin j by which 
they meant a sound like a in our word fate. Tbe Modern 
Cheeks pronounce it like our ee $ whicli is the sound given to it by 
the English, and which we have always been accustomed to give 
it. . As far as respects ourselves, therefore, we have no dispute 
with tbe Modem Greeks about this letter. But the writers on 
the continent of Eurdpe have generally considered that pronunci- 
ation as erroneous ; it will, therefore, be necessary, to notice brief- 
ly the^ grounds, upon which the two modes are defended. 

That this letter at one period had a sound differing in somt 
. respects from that, which it now has in Greece, must be inferred 
from the description given of it by Diouysius of Halicarnassus, 
which is different from bis description of the sound of Iota ; and 
this latter indisputably had the sound of long e (or eej in our 
language. In the Herculanean manuscripts too, the ^ is some- 
times used by tbe copyist, through mistake, instead of Epsilon. 
But there is also a great mass of evidence tending to show, that 
about the commt ncement of the Christian era or not long after* 
wards, the fi and i were both pronounced alike ; and; if we can 
7 
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ascertain the pronunciation of the language as far back as that 
period^ it will be sufficiently near the classic ages of Greece^ to 
satisfy the most fastidious ear of foreigners, as we are in respect 
to the language. The arguments on both sides of the question 
respecting the ^, are very minutely stated (from various authors 
but not without remarks of his own) by Velastua, a Greek monk 
of the island of Cliio8j in the Dissertation to which I have before 
referred^ and in which upwards of thirty quarto pages are devot« 
ed to this letter alone.* I shall here only give a very general 
view of the reasoning on the subject ; and^ in doing this, it will 
be necessary for the present to assume as true^ that the diphthong 
ii haA the same sound with the i ; which^ by the aid of the Her^ 
culanean ManuscriftSy in addition to the ancient monuments here- 
tofore discovered^ may now be proved beyond a doubt to hava 
been the case. 

In prosecuting this inquiry^ we are enabled to go back at once 
to the twelfth century by means of the writings of the learned and 
venerable Eustathius ; and he, it should be recollected^ express- 
ly informs his readers^ that bis Commentary on Homer consists 
chiefly of selections from the works of others, whom even in that 
age he styles << the ancients.^^ Ampng those writers^ (upwards of 
three hundred and fifty in number^ according to the catalogue in 
Fabricius^t) we do, indeed, find the names of philosophers and 
critics and grammarians from the very earliest periods of Grecian 
literature. Now Eustathius, in the course of his Commentary, 
gives several instances of what he calls iragnxfltrtgf or words, which 

» Thomje Stanislai Velasti, societatis Jesu, Dissertatio de JMerarum OrtB» 
carum Fronunciaiioney Romce, 1751. 

t Fabric. Bib. Gitec. torn. 1. p. S06. 
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are alike in sound bat different in signification ; and as ex* 
amples he gives these lines of Horner^ among others^ relating to 
the letter n : 

Toy fca) vTiiiEi(ra¥ fiifcagig ^$o) ^uii r 'iinirav. 

Iliad, A. 406. 

*lIPH y #v« i^aii crrn^og %o>.09. 

Iliad, 6. 23, 24. 
IPI ^ta% rig yoig o'i ^iSp \[mI ayyikov ijxi $ 
''HPH /ti ^goitiKi. 

Iliad. £. 182, 184. 

Upon which last example he particularly remarks^ that the 
Poet has here placed two words near each other^ which form the 
most perfect kind ofparechesisf which is^ when the words are ex« 
actly similar in sound, bat dissimilar in signification and orthog- 
raphy — *Eyyvf aXX^Xtt^jr riSnirh »»r» rotavrnif Tagnx^'^*^^ Taiftt* 
}Jig fM9 fiXfiOff^^ ravTOff apofMiornrA ii l^cueav marei ri r^p hpoiaPf 

In another instance {Uiad. O. iM, cited by VelastusJ he 
nses even more emphatic language ; for after citing thei^e Unea* 

'^ligtl If AroKKoiPtL xaXicrcraro ieifjt^arog Ixrig 
If ir y n r$ ^io7iri fiirayyiXog aficcparciiri, 

he remarks^ that the poet describes Iris paraphrastically, as the 
messenger of the god«, lest the perfect similarity of sound in ijgiig 
and fgtg should mislead one, and Juno should be supposed to have 
been called for by Juno herself. 

* Eustath. p. 240. edit. Florent. 1730. 
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But it is needless to multiply examples of this kind ; and I 
shall merely refer to the two lists of words at the end of Scapu* 
la? 8 and some other Lexicons ; one of which (by John PhiloponuSf 
as Henry Stephens affirms) will carry no back to the seyentli 
century, and the otbcr/by AmmonitiSy to the fourth century ; from 
which last work^ we may proceed stijl farther back^ by means of 
a writer there cited; by the name of JHdymus ; who thinks it ne- 
cessary to point out the difference in signification between the 
two words 'Knrov^ytlf and 'Kirov^yiiv j which, if they had been 
so unlike in sound, as the Erasmian pronunciation of 9 would 
make them, would not have been classed with the words in this 
Collection. 

The argument founded on translations of Roman names into 
Greek is also applied in the case of the fi, as well as of the other 
letters ; and it is observed, that Bionysius of Halicarnassusy and 
other Greek writers, rendered the Roman i by the 9 of their own 
language. But on the other hand, the Roman writers frequently 
rendered the Greek 9 by their own e. Again, it may be replied, 
that (as Gellius observes) the ancient Romans used e and i indif« 
ferently ; and Quintilian informs us of the same fact ; and, by way 
of example, he remarks, that the ear cannot plainly distinguish 
whetlier the Latin word Here has the sound of J or of E } and 
that in the works of many authors he found sihe and quase for 
sihi and quasi.^ 

But the strongest argument from translations is derived from 
the On672faI Languages, becauseof their antiquity and permanency. 
Velastvs alludes to this, but contents himself with referring the 

Quintil. Instit. lib. 1. capp. 4 and 7. 
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Maderto WeUtein^s Biflsertation. It is^ bowever^ urged with 
much force against the Ensmians, by Martin aad by Schmidt 
The former^ in his reply to Meikerke, (who had incautiously ad- 
duced it as being favourable to his own cause^) thus presses his 
ailversary : ^^ What shall I say on this pointy Metkerke ; or rath- 
er what shall I not say ? In truth, when you appeal to the He^ 
brewSf you betray your utter ignorance — Hebrmoa prorstis non 
inteUigis — nor, as it appears, have you ever read a passage in 
their language. For what in the Greek is rendered by 17, is in the 
Hebrew i long [that is e^] and therefore in Greek it must be pro^ 
nounced in the same manner." Martin then examines the He- 
brew words referred to by Metkerke. Schmidt remarks, that in a 
multitude of Greek words which are retained in tlie Syriac Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, the Greek n is always rendered by 
Htrik and never by - or by — thus, 
M$)Mp from »ii(f>£j Matt xvi. 18. 
Mlp vi?*l$ from Tag»fc>ifiTH» John xiv. 16. 

Kp^jin from i$afifi»fi. Matt. xxvi. S8, Luke i. 7«. 
DVTi^^'^p from »of r^Xio^, Acts x. !• 
^^iplp^iPJO from wivrnfcoo'Tfi, Acts ii. t. 

KDipKf from ^nrn[i^»9 Acts xviii. 10. 
with some other examples, which it is needless to particularize 
in this place. 

It is only necessary to notice one other argument in this case ; 
which is the syllable B? used by Cratinus (as before observed) 
to express the cry of a sheep. In addition to the remarks made 
under the letter Beta^ I need only observe, (as Velastus does, 
after Fahridua^J thai there were two writers of the name of Cra* 
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HnuSf both of whom lived long before the time of Flato^ Thu- 
cydides and Pericles ; a period, to which no one will attempt 
to trace the pronunciation of the Greek language, and at which 
time the letter 9 might possibly have had the full sound of our long 
a throughout all Gh*eece. But it is worthy of remark, that the 
word Bn is spoken of by Suidaa and the author of the Etymolo^ 
gicon Magnum as an Mtic word — ^BH, ro fMfjt^^nxlp r?;* rSv Tgo» 
Qurm (pmnu ot/;^i BAI, "kiytrm ArnfcSg $* an expression, from 
which we must infer, that the word in question was peculiar to 
the people of Attica; and that the people of other parts of 
Greece would have used another word, to express the same sound. 

e. 

The Modem Ghreeks pronounce the letter S^ just as we do th 
in our words thank, think, &c* and this has always been admitted 
by the learned, from the days of Erasmus to our own times, to 
be the ancient pronunciation* Yet it is difficult to perceive, why 
the modern sound of this letter should not have been contested, as 
well as that of several others in the alphabet. 

L 

The sound of the letter 1 is also universally agreed to ha?« 
been the same anciently, as at the present day ; that is, like 
long e (or ee) in English ; and so it is always pronounced oa the 
continent of Europe. 

♦ EtjmoK Magn. p. 196. edit. SyBwrg. 
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K. " 

The proQunciatioa of tli6 letter « is also admitted to have 
been that of Jc in the langaages of the present day ; as the M od^ 
em Greeks always pronounce it. 

■■.;•• A. 

The letter X is supposed to have had anciently the common 
sound of L in the European languages. The Modern Greeks 
also give ' it the same sopnd before the vowels a^ if o, at ; *but 
before I'and y^ it seems, they give it the liquid sound of ^2 in 
Italian j as I have remarked in the Table of the Alphabet^ at p. 
^3 ^S87^ Whether this distinction w^s observed anciently does not 
appear. 

M. 

The pronunciation of the letter /ju is supposed to have remain- 
ed unchanged to the present day. It has the common sound of M 
in all the modem languages, 

N. 

The ¥ in Modern Oreek^ before «i i, «» ^ has the common 
sound of n in the European languages ; but before 17, i, v, (as I 
am informed by the Greeks I have mentioned^) it has the sound of 
gn in the word bagnio ; as I have before observed^ in the Table 
of the MphabeU European scholars use only the first of these 
sounds. 

Another modification of the sound of this letter^ among the 
Modern Greeks^ takes place when it is followed by the consonants 
i^i fc, T I in which case it slides into the sound of m. 
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This modification of p, though so natural a consequence of the 
combination of these letters, was utterly proscribed by the learn- 
ed of Europe. Melcerchus asserts — <^ Now^ that y ought always to 
be pronounced like n^ and that before j3j jx^ t, its sound should 
not be changed into nt^ is sufficiently proved by this ; that it has 
neither the authority of the ancients^ nor euphony^ to recommend 
it^ and that all the letters should sound as they are written ; and 
the learned pronunciation is elegant and not difficult.'^ He then 
add^ that he supposes ^^ certain sciolists^ who had more knowl- 
edge of Latin than of Greek, must have made this change^ in con« 
sequence of their observing that the Latin prepositions an, in, and 
con, before b, m, p, in compound words^ were changed into am, im, 
and comJ^^* 

Henry Stephens also (following MekerchusJ peremptorily de- 
cides, that this modification of the 9 is the work of sciolists — ^^ iU 
lud decretum (says he) quomndam sciolorum.'' He then argues^ 
that this pronunciation occasions ambiguities and deformity in the 
language ; and that <^ these sounds are like great monsters, whicli 
every man ought to attack ^th the club of Hercules ;'\and there- 
fore we ought to reject this pronunciation. But the only reason 
he gives for his opinion is a remark of Q^aintilian, who says, that 
in Greek no word ends in m. The remark of Quintilian, howev- 
er, does by no means warrant the inference thus drawn from it. 
Now, that the 9 anciently took the sound of ^, when it was fol- 
lowed by any one of the letters jS, fi, or t, it may be hazardous to 
affirm ; but it is certainly a little remarkable, that, contrary to 
the opinion of those learned men, we find, in the Herctdanean 
Manuscripts, evidence of its having that sound when it was foU 

* Mdcerchi C(mment, p. 162. 
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lowed by the ^. The learned editor of the manascript of Philo- 
demus states^ that y is frequently aubstitated for jct in that work ; 
and he gives the following^ as one instance of snch false orthog- 
raphy; which must have been occasioned by the similarity of 
sound in that combination : ^' Scepe enim librarius ndster 9 pro 
/x scribit ; ut hac ipsa columna videre est^ v. 14^ ubi aroXaN- 
Capcvo'iv pro ccroXaMCapovo'iPi legitur ; etsi col. 1. recte scripserat 
tiPTiXafJi^Cavoifrai et TugaXafJoafovr^ai : quod ejus sive imperitin 
sive oscitanti» tribuendum/'^ Ilere^ then^ we have another in- 
stance^ where the usage of the Modem Greeks^ contrary to the 
theories of ingenious and learned Europeans^ is confirmed. 



The S always has the sound of ksp ai well at the heginning^ 
as in the other parts of a word ; never^ that of gs or gx, and 
much less^ that of simple x, which we are accustomed to give it 
at the beghming of words. The sound of ks perfectly agrees 
with the description given of this letter by Dionysius of Halicamat. 
sus^ who says, it is compounded of « and f^ but does not intimate 
that it has any thing of the sound of 7 in it. 

The general pronunciation of is as nearly like that of in 
the word nor, as any sound which we have in English ; but it 
may be more exactly described, as a sound between that and the 
sound of in the word no. The learned make no question as to 
the antiquity of this pronunciation. 

* PhUodem. col.ii.K27. 
8 
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n. 

The letter r, it is universally agreed^ had anciently the sound 
which it now generally has in Greece ; that is^ of the letter p in 
the modern languages. When, however, it is preceded by a flat 
consonant, (as Walker denominates that class of letters,) it is very 
naturally modified by it. Thus, if preceded by ^, it takes the 
sound of /3 ; as, a^Tf Xo; is pronounced amheloa. Such modifica- 
tions of the general sounds of letters are common in every lan- 
guage. In the present instance, we see, in the Greek language 
the letter x being preceded by 9^ flat consonant, takes the sound of 
/3 $ in Latin, on the other hand, we have a well known instance 
from (laintilian, where the letter b, when followed by a sharp 

consonant, t, slides into the sound of p: ^^ ut cum dico obtin- 

uit (says he) secundam enim b literam ratio poscit, aures magis 
audiunt p.^^* Whether the ancient Ghreeks thus varied the sound 
of the T, it is impossible to determine with certainty. But it will, 
most assuredly, be safer to follow the present usage of the natives 
of Greece, than to rely upon the theoretical opinions of Meker^ 
chus and other foreigners, who assert without proof, that such a 
modification of the (3 is ^^ ridiculous.'^f 

P. 

The pronunciation of the g is undisputed. It is agreed, that 
it has always had the sound which r has in modern languages. 

» Quintil. iDstit. lib. i. c. T. t ^hkerch^ p, 162. 
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The sound of the letter 0- is aniversally agreed to be^ that of 
s in the languages of our own times. We sometimes give it the 
sound of z in certain combinations ; and it is, in fact, occasionally 
modified by other letters ; thus, the expression viog (mv would 
sound, to our ears, like mo^^ov% in consequence of the jlat conso- 
nant after the 0-. But, generally speaking, we should take care 
to give this letter the pure sibilant sound of 8. 

T. 

The general pronunciation of the letter r is agreed to have 
been anciently the same that it now is in Greece ; that of the mod. 
ern T. But the Ghreeks of the present day, when this letter is 
preceded by r, give it the sound of d ; thus, rayrf Xaf^ is pronounc- 
ed pdndelos. This pronunciation was violently opposed in the 
Erasmian controversy ; but principally on the ground, that it was 
inconsistent, that the same letter should have more than one pro- 
nunciation ; and yet all the writers in that controversy (who were 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Englishmen) must have observed the 
like inconsistencieB in their own languages. In this and other 
cases, where we have no evidence in the works of ancient writers, 
the general usage of Modern Greece ought to have great weight.* 

* It should have heeu remarked under the letter K, that the same modifica- 
tion takes place in that letter, when preceded bj ttjlat consonant (y) as we find 
in the other two mutes, «■ and r 5 thus, iy»#f «A#$ is pronounced as if written 
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r. 

The Modern Greeks pronoiiTice v like their i, or like our ee. 
Strange as this may at first seem to as, there c«i be little doubt, 
as will presently appear, that this is extremely near its •rigiBal 
sound ; and probably^ is exactly the sound it had as long ago as 
the first century. Henry Stephens and other French writers (and 
indeed most writers of other nations), have no doubt, that it was 
originally pronounced like the French u} and the description 
given by Dionysiua of Halicamassus of its pronunciation in his 
time, corresponds in a very striking manner, with that sound in 
the French language. After observing, that in pronouncing cn^ 
the. mouth is rounded and the lips drawn towards each other^ hA 
adds~'Eri & Jrtvi* roirov rl v* T$gi y«j Aura t» JS^i>^ tfVoXiJr 
y$¥0/unie i^icXiyov^ Tpiftrah Mi ^uig ixwiwru o <?;^#;*— The o 
is inierior to this ; for a remarkable contraction of the lips is 
made, and a slender stifled sound is uttered.''* Now the it in 
French borders so nearly up€m our ee, that in learning the Ian* 
gnage, students, during their first awkward eflbrts to attain this 
diflicuU sound, generally pronounce it like ee. That the u, how- 
ever, shortly after the time of Diowysiue of XMicamassus^ had 
the simple dound of Jbta, is now rendered in the highest degree 
probable, by what we find in the Herculamen Manuscripts f 
where it is sometimes erroneously used by the copyist for the let- 
ter I. The learned editor of Philodemus makes the following re- 
mark upon it : " Sic. v. 17, [col. vii.] pro iliayfjiM babes JT- 
iotyfMbj et v» 19, pro azoXc^iah a^oXaa^ia^y qu» omnia bonus 

* Dions. Hal. De Structura Orat. sect, 14. p. 96. edit. Upton. 
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Conrector fidenti ocolo est prctergressas. Nonne aatem bine ho- 
ram elementoram valde ftdfinem sonam apud veteres arguere li- 
cet?''^ Thus it appears^ that the modern pronunciation of this 
letter may he traced back^ with great probability^ to the commence- 
ment of the Oturistiav era ; a period^ which may properly enough 
be considered as classic. It shonM also be noticed^ that in the 
present instance^ the o is thus snbstitated for i in an accented syl« 
lable ; which, if the ancient Chreeks regulated their pronuncia- 
tion by the accents as their descendants do, adds greatly to the 
force of the argument in this case ; for an accented syllable would 
not be likely to be written with letters, which had not a very 
close affinity to each other in sound ; whereas un*accented sylla- 
bles, on the contrary, might be spelled with letters, which would 
noty of necessity, very cUxpely resemble each otber» This dream- 
stance, by the way, will^ as I am strongly inclined to think, ex- 
plain many pf the seeming contradictions in the arguments, which 
are founded upon the inetances of false orthography in ancient 
maniiicripts. 

The letter ^» it is agreed, had anciently the same sound 
which is given to it by the Modem GKreeks j that is, the sound ^f 
F. Bat, firem the remark made by Cie^ro upon a Ghreek that 
could not pronounce Funiamus, bnt said Fh%nianiu$f it was 
doubtless uttered more forcibly, or with a stronger compression of 
the lips, than the Latin letter.f 



Philodem. p. 38. f See Quintil. lib. i. c. 
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X. 

The learned all agree^ that the letter 5;^. was pronounced by 
the ancient Greeks with a strong aspirationi; lij^e the ch in Ger- 
man^ or^ much as the letters gh final are^pronottnced by the Irish 
and Scotch. The Modsm Greeks give it th& same sound. 
That it had some resemblance to the k, appears from its being 
sometimes substituted for it in writing ; as in the instance above 
cited from the Herculanean Manuscripts, under the letter T> 
where aXoXatnap is written for aKoXetirmp. 

The pronunciation of the letter ^ is undisputed. It is admit- 
ted by all^ that it had the sound of j7«; though occasionally mod- 
ified by the other letters^ so as to sound sometimes like bs. 

a. 

The Modern Greeks pronounce the of just as they do the $ 
and it seems to be undeniable^ that anciently they differed only in 
quantity but not in sound. Before the discovery of the Hercvla^ 
nean papyri, it had been observed that they were frequently inter- 
changed by transcribers ; and we now find the same thing in those 
manuscripts. The editor of Phihdemus has this remark upon it, 
col. xviiy V. 14; where he says we should read (to use his Ian* 
guage) ^^ pro afiitpop fortasse ufi,$iW9, v. 16^ pro rA^ir fjuirgvp refin- 
gendum top fjuiTgop^* 

A few remarks upon the sounds of the diphthongs will conclude 
wh at I have to offer at present upon this subject ; but before ex- 

* JPhUodem. in not. p. 78. 
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amiDing each one by itself^ it may be proper to notice an objec- 
tion^ which is applicable to the modem pronunciation of them all. 
Erasmus contended^ that in all of them^ the sound of both the 
component letters should be heard. Otherwise (says he) ^^ why 
are they called proper diphthongs, unless the syllable gives the 
sound of the two vowels ?'^* Bexa^ and after him^ Metkerke, and 
various other writers^ hold the same language ; and think^ that, 
as the very name of diphthong means a combination of two sounds^ 
therefore they must have been pronounced in that manner, and 
not according to the practice of the Modern Greeks, with one sim- 
ple sound only ; for if this were the case, they argue, these com- 
binations of letters would not have been called diphthongs^ but it- 
graphs. At this day it seems truly surprizing, that the writers in 
the controversy (who were Dutchmen, Frenchmen and English- 
men) should have overlooked the circumstance, that the same 
abuse of the term diphthong was to be, found in their own, as well 
as in other languages. To apply their rule, therefore, those for- 
eigners might argue, in respect to the English language, that 
there are certain combinations of vowels in it, which Englishmen 
call diphthongs ; and as they are called diphthongs, and not di- 
graphs, they must be uttered in such a manner, that the two 
sounds shall be heard ! The mere application of the reasoning to 
our own language, shows its fallacy. 

AL 

This diphthong is pronounced by the Modern Greeks like j, 
or our a in fate. This pronunciation may be traced back, by 
means of the Greek writers, with perfect cci*taiuty to the twelfth 

* Erasm. Dialog, p. 89. 
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oentury. Eusttcthiua (an quoted by the wrUers m the controver- 
sy) after citiDg the foUowiag line from Homer, 

remarks^ that ^ riffi^^i and riifar&ai though they differ in their 
letters are exactly alike in sound ;'' and the same is the case^ as 
he says, in this passage — *Op6nirif KEN02 wavr/oir tLov^ aXX* aX- 
X«f TgoT69 KAIN02 ; ^^for here xipog and »ou¥og have the same 
sotiod." Several other passages might be adduced from Greek 
writers to the same effect, though not so decisive as these. I do 
no{ find any, however, which carry us back to the first century ; 
nor, on the contrary, do we find any remarks of these writers^ 
which give the least intimation, that any change had taken place 
in the pronunciation of their language. 

In the case of this diphthong, however, as in that of the letter 
si9 we have evidence of this pronunciation of sufficiently high an* 
tiquity, in the Oriental languages. Schmidt observes, that in the 
Syriac Version of the New Testament, not only the Greek f, but 
the diphthong eu$ in those Greek words which are retained in the 
version, are expressed both hj teere ^nd eegol ; as, »if aXoMfy 

AT. 

The Modern Greeks pronounce this diphthong sometimes qf 
and sometimes av, as observed in the Table of the alphabet The 
argument of greatest antiquity is founded on a remark of Oicero, 
in his treatise Be JHvinatione i where he says, that when .Vfiirciiii 
Craeeus was embarking his army at Brondusium, some person 

• Schmidt^ De pronuD. Gr«c. p. 6SS. 
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who was thet% selling figs brongbt from Caunus^ cried^ Cauneae 
[i. e. either Kavnia^^ the Greek name or Cave ne eaa^ which was 
considered as an omen against his .proceeding. ^^ Hence (says 
Erasmus Schmidt J it is apparent that the Greek diphthong ptv 
very nearly corresponded to the Latin«ai^ as pronounced in the 
word CaveJ^ In addition to this^ Schmidt again resorts to 
the Syriac Version ; where^ as he says^ the i; in av and $v is 
rendered by \ so as to sound like V: Dr7)Q from TlavXc; ; 
D\ni^|? from KXavisoi^ etc. 

The most important argument against this pronunciation of 
»Vf is founded upon the well known passage of Aristophanes^ 
where the barking of a dog is expressed by av, ad ; from which 
it is inferred, that this syllable must have been pronounced like 
ow in our word how ; it being taken for granted, that Aristopha^ 
nes used a word, which expressed the barking of a dog with ex- 
actness. But he might have used a word which was merely an 
approanmation to the sound ; and this will appear to have been 
the case. In addition to the observations under the letter Beta 
2C-> (p. lesO) upon the uncertainty of arguments derived from animal 
soundsy I will only make one or two remarks applicable to this 
particular word. It is evident, from what has been already oh- 
served, that the letter v must have been pronounced either 
like the French u, or like ee : This syllable then, if not pro- 
nounced aVj must have sounded like our word aye; which no 
one will think quite so near the barking of a dog, as the present 
pronunciation, ar, av. •instophanes, then, must have adopted 
this word as an approximation to the sound in question* 

9 
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EI. • - 

The arguments in support pf the Modem Greek pronunciation 
of this diphthong appear to be unanswerable. Indeed some of 
the writers on the Erasmian side concede the point Without 
repeating the remarks of ilustathivs and other writers^ who may 
be thought not sufficiently ancient^ I will only add to the obser- 
vations made under some of the preceding letters, the follow- 
ing, from the second volume of the Herculanean M8S. which, 
at the same time, contains an important remark respecting the 
accentuation of words. After noticing the word $fjuToi$sotfj 
written with u instead of i, the editor says — «^ Quod autem pro 
simplici iota descriptum habeas fi, id somnolento calligrapho tri- 
buas, qui ssepe non secus ac alii horum voluminum exscriptores, 
ut jarodudum observavimus, hujusmodi litterarum ivaXXaytif fa- 
cit. !Et ne longius abscedas, mox hac ipsa columna v. 14, aogstt' 
Tilag pro M^icriag descriptum invenies* Id autem argumento 
nobis esse debet, non modo diphthongum n affinem sono fuisse rv 
i, sed etiam hujusmodi voces penultima longa solitas fuisse ef. 

In the ancient Greek Inscriptions published by Dr. Clarke in 
his Account of the Greek Marbles^ we also find evidence of the 
same kind respecting the u : Thus, p. 5. TEIMO0EO2 AA. 
2EI02 X AIPE TE1MO0EO2, etc. Again, at p. 44. H BOTAH 
KAI O AHM02 ETE1MH2AN TITON, etc. 

* Epicur» Hb. xi. col. vi. p. 50. 
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ET. 

There does not appear to be aoy direct evidence in the Greele 
writers of very ancient date^ proving the sound of this diphthong 
to have been ev or efy as the Modern Greeks pronounce it. If, 
however, there is reason to believe that av was pronounced av or 
afy the argument from analogy will apply with much force. But 
though we find nothing decisive in the Greek writers, yet we 
have evidence in this case also from the Oriental languages ; 
for, according to Erasmus Schmidty in the Syriac Version, $o 
is rendered by % of which he gives the following instances : 

D15*tp1» tTom''EvTvxou Acts xx. 9. 
iinrf)^ from 'Evoiia, Philip, iv. 2. 

Ol. 

The diphthong os is pronounced by. the Modern Greeks exactly 
like oe in some Bnglish words derived from the Greek, or like 
ee. The antiquity of this pronunciation has been much contested. 
Most of the writers in the Erasmian controversy seem to have 
been of opinion, that the Greeks pronounced it just as oi is pro- 
nounced in the French language. The principal reason for this 
opinion was, the general one mentioned above ; that a diphthong 
must have two sounds ; an hypothesis, ^hich is falsified by what 
every one of those writers must have found in his own language. 
That this diphthong has for many centuries had the sound of our 
ea, is proved by the same kind of evidence as above adduced in 
the case of some of the other diphthongs ; that is, the mistakes of 
the transcribers of manuscripts ; for they constantly substitute the 
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0/ for 9 and i. Velastua cites a striking remark on this subject 
of as old a date as the beginning of the fourth century. ^^ Who 
(says he) has not heard of the complaints of St Jerom^ AuguS' 
tiriBy and EucheriuSf in respect to the word Cenomia ; which^ 
as it was written by the Greeks^ sometimes xfivofivTa^ sometimes 
KVPOfjuvTa^ and at other times KOiPOfjLiUf in consequence of the iden. 
tity of sound in all these words^ occasioned infinite trouble to the 
interpreters of holy writ/'^ But the most ancient, and I think 
the most decisive, testimony in support of the modern pronuncia- 
tion of this diphthong is, the passage, cited in the controversy, from 
Thucyiiies. This author, in his unrivalled description of the 
Plague of Athena, informs us, that during that calamity, the 
following verse, (which aged people said had been sung of old,) 
was, among other things, brought up to recollection : 

^H|s/ Aoigi»Kog roXifMg zoit A0IM02 ufjt,* ivrS. 
Upon which he remarks — ^^ that a dispute arose among people, 
whether the oracle meant XotfMg^ a pestilence, or Xi/tdVs a famine. 
Their present sufferings (he adds) made them suppose the formic 
was the word ; for they adapted the oracle to the calamity of the 
times. But I am of opinion, that in case of another Doric war, 
if a famine should take place, they will be equally ready to 
apply the verse to that event. '^ Now, if the two words in ques- 
tion were not pronounced alike, there could have been no room 
for this ambiguity ; and to all the objections of those, who reason 
upon this verse, as if it had been in writing, it is a sufficient 
answer, that the oracles were delivered or ally. \ 

♦ Veluati Dissertat. p. 80. 

t This pronunciation of •/, it need hardly be observed, will destroy all the 
supposed force and beauty of our lofty 7r§Xv^x§lo-^»tc S-ttXHrcin ; which we apply 
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or. 

It is generally admitted hj the learned^ that the ancient 
Greeks pronounced the diphthong cv as their descendants do j 
tiiat is^ like qu in oar word jfon, or like oo. 

HT. 

This is soanded by the Modern Greeks like eev. I have not 
fonnd any particular remarks upon this diphthong ; but the general 
reasoning in respect to the au and $v will^ in a degree, be applica- 
ble to it. 

TI. 

The sound of this diphthong is scarcely to be distinguished^ 
except in length, from either of its two component letters taken 
alone. This pronunciation must undoubtedly be defended upon 
the ground of uMage ; I am not aware of any direct evidence 
relative to it in the Greek writers. 

to the roaring of the ocean. But the following remark (from an intelligent 
writer before cited) will, at least, make us doubt of the justness of that applica- 
tion : ^ I must here add, that these men [some modern Greeks] confirmed an 
observation of our late revered and lamented President, that we are much mista- 
ken in our idea of the supposed loftj sound of «-«Av^A#irC«<« 5«a««-9^ ; that the 
Borderers on the coast of the Archipelago take their ideas from the gentle laving 
of the shore by a summer wave, and not from the roaring of a winter ocean ; 
and thej accordingly pronounced it Pdyphlisveo thalasses.^^* <The Greeks, I 
have conversed with, pronounce it in tiie same manner, and accenting the 
antepenultimate of the first word, and the penultimate of the second. 

♦ Observations on the Greek Accents, by Arthur Browne, Esq. in the TranaactUn$ ^ 
the Rmfid Irith AcadeHUf^ vol. viL p. 370. 
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This diphthong rarely occurs ; it is proaounced oav or o(tf ac- 
^ordiag to the consoaant that follows it« 

The improper diphthongs ^^ if, ^ require no particular remark ; 
as the Modern Greeks, like ourselves^ pronounce them just as 
the simple letters are pronounced without the subscribed Iota. 

In addition to these particulai: obserrations on the letters, I 
eannot but call the attention of the memb^s of the Academy to a 
few facts, which well deserve the consideration of scholars. 
Of these, a very important one is the universality of the pronun- 
ciation of the Modeni Greeks ; which is found to be. substantially 
the same in the islands and other parts of Greece, quite remote 
firom each other and having little or no connexion by means of 
commerce or otherwise. Another remarkable circumstance is, 
the use of ancient Greek in their Ohurch-service; which had 
been continued from the first propagation of Christianity to the 
present day. Now the just pronunciation of the language of 
their Church-service has ever been scrupulously attended to ; and 
the present mode has been handed down with extreme care from 
the earliest periods. The nation itself, also, remains to this time 
a distinct race of people ; and it should be recollected, that the 
oppression of their Turkish conquerors has only served to keep 
them the more embodied^ and the less liable to the effects of a 
necessary intercourse with each other. 

How cautious then ought we, as foreigners, to be in condemn- 
ing the invariable usage of a people thus circumstanced, in suck 
a question as the pronunciation of their language. We perceive 
that the most eminent scholars have entertained opinions respect* 
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iDg it^ which later discoveries have proved to be unfounded. 
At one period^ for example^ it was contended by the learned of 
£nrope, that the y before y, x, &c. was not to be pronounced 
like r ; that $$ was not to be sounded like simple ty &c. as the 
Modern Greeks pronounce them. These opinions now appear 
to have been erroneous, and the usage of the Modern, is found to 
be conformable to that of the ancient Greeks. The learned also 
once thought, that the ancient Greeks used only capital letters, 
and that the email letters, now used, were the invention of the 
lower ages ; but an inscription found in Herculaneum in these 
very characters has obliged them to abandon that opinion.. They 
believed too, and M'ith much ingenuity had almost proved, that 
the Greek Accents were of comparatively modern origin ; but here 
again, unfortunately, the same Herculanean Inscription confuted 
their theories. In almost every instance, in short, where the 
opinions of the learned have been at variance with the usage of 
the Modern Greeks, whenever any evidence has been discovered 
relating to the point in controversy, the theories of the former 
have proved to be unfounded, and the usage of the latter confirmed. 



I have thought it might be interesting, to some persons, to sub- 
join to this communication the following letter iu Modern Crreek, 
written by Mr. Ciclitira, of which h facsimile is annexed. Those 
persons, who have not paid much attention to the language of 
Modern Greece, will, I am sure, be surprized at the resemblance 
of the words, and not less surprized to see the accents, breathings^ 
&Cp used so much in conformity with the rules in our grammars 
of ancient Greek. And on the subject of the accents (which I 
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flhall consider ia a future paper) I cannot avoid submitting one 
fact to the consideration of scholars — that the Modern Greeks al- 
ways pronounce according' to the accents ; and, in speaJcingy they 
place the accent (or stress of the voice) exactly where the rules 
of prosody require us to place the written accent. For example : 
The word mS^Mroq^ in the nominative case, ihey pronounce An- 
thropoa^ following the acc^nty and disregarding the quamtity of the 
long vowel in the penultimate ; but in tiie genitive^ where the 
rule of prosody requires us to accent the penultimate because the 
final syllable is long, they place the accent (or stress of the voice) 
on the^penultimate, also ; and »90gciTov is then pronounced anthro* 
poo. This is noticed in the Dissertation of •Arthur Browne Esq. 
before cited ; and I have myself constantly found it to be the case 
both with Mr. Ciclitira and the Greek Captain. 

Translation of the annexed GreeTc letter,^ 

Sir, 
I perceive that your colleges here do not differ in the least 
from those of England as to their studies either in philosophy or 
literature. But, what shall I say ? Though they are adorned 
with the higher sciences and the languages, and possess so much 
learning, yet 1 have heard the Greek Language read with an ir- 
regular pronunciation of the syllables, with false accentuation, 
without proper cadences, and, in short, without the least Greek 
utterance. With some reason then I may observe, that instruc* 
tion in this is yet wanting ; and I have therefore presented my- 
self before this illustrious nation, and have engaged to teach, to 
any who may desire it, the Greek pronunciation ; being myself H 

• See PL IV. 
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native of the Peloponnesus, and from the city anciently called Py- 
lu8, bat now ^avarinoa^ in which same country 1 learnt the lan- 
guage and pronunciation. • 

Further I will observe, that b^^es the pronunciation, if any 
flhaTl desire to learn to writer I will instruct them in my mode of 
writing, which is conformable to the writing letters v^ich ate 
now used in our colleges. These ; and I with all respect I re- 
main, 

your humble servant, 

NICHOLAS TZIKLIJEBRA. 

Boston^ the U FeVy^ 1818. *' 



NOTEi 

Pagt^t&&^ Ztne 3 from the bottom. The passage from CrqU^tm is common^^ 
Ij cited as I have here giTen it ; and so it stands in the EtymologicomMagnumj 
p. 196, edit. Sylburg, and in PhavorinuSj p. 1 186. But in 8uidas(&s (fiotti^ 
Constantino) the first part of the line is — 'O in amo-(»i#<, etc. This differetiie 
may probably be accounted for, by the i and «< being both proncyin'ced aI^c((• 
Which of the two is the true reading it may not be ea'sy to determine ; nor is it 
of any consequence in the present case. It may, however, be observed, tbat 
the latter reading is supported by the Lexicon of John SUnaras, p. 387, which 
has— *0 it Ad<0^/«c, etc. This valuable work, as well as the long desired Lexi- 
con oi PhoUuSj after slumbering for centuries among the manuscripts of the li* 
braries of Europe, has lately been gifcn to the public by the indefatigable 7^al 
and perseverance of the scholars of Germany. I call it Zonams* Lexicon, after 
the editor, Joh. Jiug, Henr. TUtman, who gives several fcasons of some weight 
for ascribing it to that author. Nor does the circumstance mentioned in his 

10 
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Prolegomemj p. 33, affect the probability of his supposition 5 though the learned 
editor seems to be at a loss how to account for it. He observes of one of his 
Manuscripts — ^^ In folio bingulari, quod post tl^cam ad compacturam Cod. per- 
tir>^t, legitur : * Arsenii cujifsdam Lexicon Ormcum, Hinc etiam in Catalogo 
J>/%sselu impresso et deinde in bibliotheca Fabricii sub titulo illo commemoratur. 
[Vol. yi. p. 631, ed, nov, NesseU part iv. p. 74.] Sed quae causa fuerit, cur 
Arsenioy nescio cui, hoc opus tributum sMyfrustra rescire cujno^ neque de Arse* 
nio qucylam, Grammatico aut Lexici auctore, mihi quidquam constat." The 
source of fhis blunder in the MS. (for a blunder it cerldtnlj must be) is,I think,, 
discoverable upon examining the Lexicon. The words are all arranged In five 
claases^— masculine, feminine and neuter nouns, verbs and adverbs, which last 
claa* comprehends the other parts of speech. Now it happens^ that the first 
class of W9nfo under the letter w9, consists of masculine nouns, and it is accord- 
ingly entitled A^^inn^ ; nifhich word, being seen at the head of the MS. would 
be mistaken, by some owner of it, for the name of the author. If the work had 
begun with the class of ftminint nouns (e^Avxtv) we might perhaps have hail 
Vietyc^s^ Lexicon. 
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balucum read balneum. 
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11 


137 read 13. 
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250 read £6. 
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